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IN VACATION 


your school is not 
wholly forgotten. 
You plan for 

the coming session. 
One of the questions 
you seek to answer 
regards the text-books 
to be used. 

If any changes 

are contemplated 
you should address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
43-47 East 10th St., New York. 


OR 
MR. R. S. THOMAS, 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By HANS RAMUSSEN, 
Supervisor of Physical Culture in the Public Schools of Milwaukee. 


Education and experience have peculiarly fitted the authorfor this work. Teachers will find the book 
well suited to their needs. The Calisthenic Exercises correct, in a short time, the clumsy, dragging 
movements often seen in the schoolroom Slovenly motions have a deadeniog effect on the chiid’s ambi- 
tions, and for his good, as well as that of the school, should be corrected at once 

In addition to the Calisthenics for all grades, the book contains courses in Wand, Dumb Bell. and 
Indian Club Exercises. The print is first class, on fine plate paper, the illustrations elegant and artistic, 
and the binding in cloth, substantial. Sent by mail on receipt of $1 25. Z 


THE BEST ARITHMETICS. 


The Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic contains the essentials arranged ia 
courses of one year each. The principles are illustrated by practical examples, and made familiar by much 
oral and written drill work. It meets its competitors, and in a contest, always wins. By mail, 50 cents. 


The New Model Cor ‘plete Arithmetic omits uelas matter, treats decimals as an 
integral part of the decimal system, devotes much space to Fractions and Percentage, sets forth clearly 
every subject, and furnishes more practicat work for drillthanany other. The problems are business like; 
and as far as possible, instructive; free from puzzies and conundrums. A success in the schoo! room. 


By mail, 65 cents. 


TROEGER’S SCIENCE BOOK, 
Pe By mail, 50 cts. 


This book is for children of the intermediate grades. Their 
eyes are opened to the phenomena of nature about them. The text 
encourages observation and investigation. It furnishes lessons on 
Birds, Plants, Rocks, Geology, Ficcim, Chemistry, Astronomy 
and Meteorology. It should be in the hands of every teacher 
and pupil in the country. 


Showing tongue of the Wood-pecker. 


Colbert’s Fixed Stars or Map of the Heavens, Aig 


FOR OUT-DOOR STUDY, BY MAIL, 50 CENTS. J —, 


Small and compact. Shows the positions of all the stars of the first four magni- 
tudes in each constellation, _ By the use of this book of maps a student can locate x 
a star or corstellation as readily as he can his town on a state map. x 


These books are in touch with the best educational thought. We solicit all + 


correspondence. All favors will receive prompt attention. Address 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO. 


307 and 309 Wabash Ave., : CHICACO, ILL. 


JUST OUT: 


The Essentials of Arithmetic, Book I. By G. A. Sourawortn. 

An Academic Arithmetic. By Prof. WessterR WELLS. 

An Academic Physiology. By O. M. BRANDs and Dr. VAN GIESON. 

An Analytic Geometry. By Pr f. E. W. Nichols. 

Tactitus, Germania and Agricola. By Dr. A. G. Hopkins, 

Stories for Children By Lucretia P. HALE. 

Jason’s Quest; A Mythological Reader. By D. 0. 8S. Lowe.t. 
Milton’s Lyries. By Lovisk Mannina HopGKINs, 

Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. By Dr, James CHALMERS, 


Catalcgue for 1893 sent on application. 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


READERS OF FRENCH 


N ANON By GEorGE SanpD. With Introduction and English Notes by B. G. 
s Woopwarp, Ph.D., Tutor in Romance Languages, Columbia College. 
No. 21, Romans Chotsis. 12mo, cloth, 85 cts., paper 60 cts. 


NANON, one of the last works of Aurora Dupin. better known under the nom de plume of George Sand, 
was written only four or five years prior to her death, which occurred June 8, 1876. Her life of studies and 
interest in history, politics, and literature eminently fitted George Sand for such a work as Nanon, where 
with consummate art she interweaves with countless details the story of the French Revolution in a 


simply told novel 
PRES DU BONHEUR, BL Ne 
Choisis. 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 


«FA complete list of other volumes in these Series will be sent, together with revised Catalogue 
(1893) upon application. 


WILLIAM R: JENKINS, 


Publisher and Importer S51 and 853 Sixth Ave, 
| of Foreign Books, New York. N. W. corner 48th St. a 


EVERY TEACHER IN 


WORKS: 
Camden. 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


26 John St., New York. 


THE COUNTRYMAN 


the better must be the tools. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 


The countryman who slipped an unstamped letter into the box when the postmaster 
was not looking, must have been the pupil—or teacher—of the school board committee 


which supplies poor drawing pencils and expects good results. 
Children learning to draw should be supplied with the 


best tools, which are Dixon's “American Graphite” Pencits. 


AND The LETTER. 


The poorer the workman 


Insist on having them. 


CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Micros cop 3s. 


Chemicals 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
of every description. Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of p stage, 6 cts. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors to Science Dept Nat'l S F.Co 
Established 1871 ) 

179 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 

i PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 

OPTICAL APPARATUS, 

Valveless Air Pumps. 

Improved Statie Electrical 
Machines, 

School Dynamos. 
Solar and Elect'l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments 
(Fr Catalogue and SPECIAL 
PRICES Ob application, 


{Mentiou this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


ST U Take a Course 
DY in the 

SPRAGUE 

LAW Correspondence 

chool of Law. 

AT (Incorporated.) 

HH oO M Ee Send 10c. stamps for 
particulars to 

J. Ja., Sec'y, \ 


ETROIT, MICH. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 

When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
new slate. 

Sample matled 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J. Le. HAMMETT, 
B52 St., Boston. 


Crite x and Parabolon are the 
A | best. J . COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 


man St w York, Manufacturers 


LANTERNS © 
WE HAVE CALLS 


From four first class Normal Schools in the 
West, for Training and Critic Teachers, 
both Grammar and Primary. Desirable 
positions with good salaries offered. Now 
is the time to register for these postiions 
to be filled in the autumn. 

ORCUTT, Manager, 


EK. Bureau ‘of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Apply to 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and inviles correspondence. 


FREE! 
TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 
NEW ENG. PUB. OO.. 
3 Somerset St. 


VEEN & CO., 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
CHEMICAL our Orders @ 

APPARATUS. NOW. | 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


STANDARD ‘T veEwRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


5 3; The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
F IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


For 
PERRY, 73 "palton iton dereet, Boston. 
J. B. COMPAN 
717 Market St., philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 


GOODS. 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK SIDNEY OHIO 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH 303, 402, 601 
STEEL PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
Premium List —Jougnat of Eoucarion. 
PEDAGOGICAL HAND-BOOKS. 


Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons.. . . $1.00 Page’s Theory & Practice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 
Manual of Object Teaching, joe 1,26, Palmer’s Science of Education, . . . 1.00 
Day’s Science of Education, . 72 Payne’s School Supervision, 1.00 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, Contribution to the Science of Edneation, 1.25 
Question Book, or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50) Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, . . + 90 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, .  . 60. Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 
History of Pedagogy, . . . . , 60, Elementary Instruction, 1.80 
Lectures on Education (Kindergarten, etc.) 1.00. Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1,00 
Primary Methods, 60 | Graded Didactics, Vol. I., . 50 
Hewett’s Pedagogy for Young Teachers, Graded Didactics, Vol. Il, 60 
flow to Teach: A Manuul of Methods, . . 1.00 Swett’s Questions for Written Examinations, 72 
Krusi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzi, . 1.20 | Method of Teaching, . . . 
National School Currency, per set, . . . 1.25) White's (E. E.) Elements of Pedagogy. . 1.00 


den’s Sei 
are a ,*,*.* 4 Watt’s on the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 60 
Any of these volumes will be sent absolutely free to any 
present subscriber of pol ew ournal of Education who will 
send us one mew yearly cash subscription ($2.50). 
All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


KAINDERGAR EN { 
3 Bast 14th 8t. 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 


For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver ‘Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 

and easy to take. 

Every dose 


Effective 
EASTERN TEACHERS, 


the Great Northwest you can learn all about it 
by read- the 
inc the WESTERN PEDAGOGUE, 
ing educational paper of the West. You can also 
learn all about the vacancies and how to secure 
good positions. Send one dollar for a trial year, or 
50 cents for 6 months. The Northwest is the place 
for young teachers to make advancement. To know 
all about it read the PEDAGOGUE, State School 
Journal of Oregon. Only $1.90 a year. If you Want 
a position, advertise in its Want columns. The 
rate is 10 cents a line. Write us what you would 
like to do, and you will receive prompt attention. 
Address 


THE PEDACOCUE CoO., 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


Worth 


Srr:—I have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘ styles,’ and priaters, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeograpbs, Cyclo. 
styles, are too expen- 
sive and require con- & 
tinual outlay; Hecto- 
graph washing, etc, * 
isa nuisance. There is an appa: atus, reasonable in 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 
‘THE EXPRESS DUPLICATORK” it has been 
highly recommended, but where are the manufac 
turers? A.N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E D. is manufactured by C. BENSINGER 
& CU., NEW YORK, 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church) 
itis excel, ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It 
pays tv send for particulars. 


Shallit be Your House or 
a Pound of Copper? 
new departure in pro- 
tecting build ings from lightning. 
Patents of N. D. C. Hodges, 
Editor of Science. 
A 


Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 
MERICAN LIGHTNING PROTECTION Co., 
874 Broadway, New York. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 


in the market. 


One’s own subscription aad 
{ not count as @ new one. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St,. Boston, Mass. 


B } Foot Power 
arnes Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndusiria/l 
and Manual Training 
Schools. Special 
prices to Educational Institutivns. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
Ww. F, & JOHN 8S 
949 RUBY STREET. OCKFORD, TLL. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and high! satis: 
factory Bells for Schools, Churc 
MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St., BOBTON 
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Journal of Education. 
A. WINSHIP, Editor, 
Weekly. $2.50 a year. 


GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 & year. 
One renewal and one new subscri tion. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, = 88 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a civb of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.. - - * «= = Boston, Mass. 


, $1.00 a year. 
- $3.00 ig 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
HONEYSUCKLE. 


BY ABBY 8, HINCKLEY. 


In green exuberance the cottage wall 
It mounts and overtops, dispensing balm 
From white and liberal hands, each tiny palm 
Yielding its bounty gladly at the call 
Of aweet south winds. Sure, Eden, ere the Fali, 
No lovelier bloom embowered. No subtler charm 
Stole from her water-lilies, white and calm, 
Breathed from her jeweled meadow-lilies tall. 
Earth’s fairest climbs in this transfigured clay. 
Deep, downy bud, then white, then amber flower, 
The perfect Rrace of the full-blossomed spray, 
The stamens’ fringéd charm. The close, green bower 
When, wood-nymphs haunt and hide in sylvan play 
While summer days and nights increase their dower. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Lorp Bacon: Education is in effect but an early 
custom. 


Supr. Joseru G. Fitchburg, Mass.: With 


a sufficiency of school room there can be more elasticity 
in the school course. 


Gen. Francis A. Waker: The boy who breaks 
most is the boy, who, if his energies were properly oee- 
ted, would make most. 


G. T. Furrcuer, Agent Mass. Board of Education: 
Children are earlier and better trained in the kinder- 
gartens and primary schools of today than ever before in 
other ways. 


Supr. L. P. Nasu, Cohasset, Mass.: We must give 
the children all the book knowledge that they used to re- 
ceive at school, and in addition an amount of practical 
knowledge such as they used to receive at home. 


Surr. J. H. Partuips, Birmingham, Ala.: A good 
school building commands respect, and inculeates self-re- 
spect in the child. It educates the community at large, 
and in this light alone, amply justifies the cost of its con- 
struction. 


T. H. Huxtey: Perhaps the most valuable result of 
all education is the ability to make yourself do the thing 
you have to do, when it ought to be done, whether you 
like it or not; it is the first lesson that ought to be learned 
in a man’s training, and is probably the last that he 
learns thoroughly. 


Pres. Joan B. Brapitey: I believe there is no 
profession in which there is so much danger of a shrivel- 
ling up in intellect and powers of mind as in that of 
teaching, and I assign as a cause the fact that teachers 
too generally imagine themselves to have learned all that 
it is necessary to know. 


Supt. S. T. Dorron, Brookline, Mass.: Thought and 
its expression are always reciprocal. One never feels the 
force of a noble sentiment so much as when he utters it. 
The more feelingly and earnestly he expresses it, the 
more it reacts upon himself and the more deeply it affects 
him. Therefore, practice in giving voice to what is pure, 
noble and patriotic in literature, not only gives culture to 
the human voice but calls forth the deeper and finer feel- 
ings of the soul and gives self-command, dignity, and 
grace. 


THE PROPER EQUIPMENT OF THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN. 


BY SUPT. WILLIAM A, MOWRY, PH. D., SALEM, MASS. 

The entire public may be divided into two classes in 
regard to the kindergarten—those who know the kinder- 
garten and those who do not know it. Among this first 
class—those who know the institution--there is no differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to its merits. - All believe in it 
thoroughly. Everybody who is acquainted with its 
workings is fully convinced that it is natural, philosoph- 
ical, practically useful, and that its support strongly ap- 
peals to persons of real benevolence of character. Those 
who know it best and in its purest form have the highest 
regard for it. 

As an institution it is comparatively new. Its princi- 
ples and its methods were invented and first put in oper- 
ation within the present century. Its fundamental prin- 
ciples may be simple enough, but its methods and details 
require much carefal study and some skill and tact. 

The system consists largely of organized play, by which 
childien between three and six years of age are helped in 
the best and most natural way to a natural development, 
physically, mentally, and morally. 

Froebel insisted again and again upon the importance 
of clinching impressions by expressions, through language 
and handiwork. Children in their unguided play mani- 
fest a ceaseless activity, a spontaneous delight in the use 
of their senses, a keen pleasure in investigation, in pulling 
to pieces, in reconstruction, in invention. 

Songs, games, and stories, with the gifts, are all bound 
together as means of developing— 

. The singing voice. 

. Faculty in language. 

. Grace and strength of body. 
. Cultivating attention. 

. Observation. 

. Imagination. 

Helping the child to think. 

8. To obey law. 

9. To govern himeelf. 

10. To stand in his proper attitude toward his envi- 
ronment. 

Manual training for general dexterity forms an impor- 
tant part of the kindergarten work. ‘ Froebel considered 
it of prime importance that to every child in the kinder- 
garten should be given the entire charge of a small plot 
of ground for the cultivation of growing plants, not only 
that he might thus be brought into intimate relation with 
vegetable nature, and watch her growth from the seed to 
the seed, but that again might be emphasized, practically, 
the law of interdependence, and the doctrine of respon- 
sibility.” 

Bat there are kindergartens and kindergartens. 
relatively a new invention, it requires, on the part of 
those who would teach it, considerable time, study, and 
experience, to fit one for carrying on its work properly 
and successfully. It is perhaps as liable to abuse as other 
good institutions. 

Sometimes inexperienced primary teachers—possibly 
not heretofore successful—set up as kindergartners with 
but little previous training, and rely upon their own 
powers to study up the system from books. Why should 
it not be considered as much a crime to set up for a kin- 
dergartner without a thorough education in the system as 
it would be for one to attempt to practice medicine with- 
out a careful medical training and a full course of med- 
ical study. 

Then again, parents, towns, and cities sometimes sup- 
pose that any small, ill-ventilated room will answer for a 
kindergarten schoolroom. “It is only for little children ; 
I guess it will do well enough.” 

No, no, kind friends! The little souls need the dest, 
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and they should have only that which is properly adapted 
to the purpose. Better have no kindergartens than to 


have them false kindergartens. None are better than 
poor ones. 

You all know the difference between a good primary 
school and a poor one. It is easier to tell that than to 
discriminate between a good kindergarten and a poor one, 
especially for one who has no previous knowledge of the 
kindergarten at all. 

A good kindergarten should have, first of all— 

1. A competent and skillful teacher. 

2. A cheerful, sunny, airy room, comfortable, conve- 
nient, and well-ventilated. 

3. Proper chairs, tables, gifts, and other utensils. 

4. Open-air room for play and recreation in good 
weather. 

5. The plant and flower garden. This is more impor- 
tant in the city than in the small town or the country 
place. 


FREDERIC BELLAMY'’S PSYCHOMETER.* 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Principal, High School, Quincy, Mass. 


“*T tell you, Gore, there isn’t a sane man on earth.” 

“ Present company included?’ asked Gore with a 
show of mild interest. 

“ No matter about present company,” just let me prove 
my statement. Could a thoroughly sane mind have be- 
lieved in witchcraft? Of course not. How about 
metallic tractors and the thousand and one other medical 
delusions? You know about those things, Doctor. How 
about the millions of swallowers of patent nostrums, and 
how about their miraculous cures? And then in more in- 
tellectual matters, haven’t you met men of excellent ed- 
ucation, ability, and character who believe as thoroughly 
in the infallibility of Napoleon as you do in the infalli- 
bility of Tom Reed ? 

This last remark was a home thrust, but Bellamy and 
Gore never could agree in politics. You see Gore thought 
Reed was infallible, while Bellamy thought Cleveland 
had the same characteristics. 

‘“‘Farthermore,” said Bellamy, “otherwise sensible 
men believe that unbaptized infants suffer the pains of 
hell in the way of damages to God for Adam’s trespass 
in the garden of Eden.” 

“Yes,” replied Gore, ‘and dear old Baxter in his de- 
lectable volume entitled the “ Saint’s Rest,”’ declares that 
the happiness of the saints is greatly enhanced by their 
precious privilege of looking over the battlements of 
heaven and seeing the agonies of the damned, because, 
forsooth, happiness depends largely on comparison.” 

“T tell you” said Bellamy excitedly, ‘when you come 
to classify the insane, nota solitary person will be left 
Let me classify the human race: First, the stark 
Second, the mad, only not 


out. 
mad, or mad as March hares. 
so much so.” 

‘*Gore, do you know monomania is the best working hy- 
pothesis ever used? You just mention any of our friends 
not now in asylums, and we will see how they stand the 
text.” 

“What's the. matter with Aspinwall?” asked Gore, 
while an amused smile lighted his handsome face. 

“ Aspinwall thinks he is witty. Greatest delusion on 
earth.” 

“How about Leffengwill ? ” 

“ Monomaniac on the subject of his supposed good 
looks.” 

‘“‘ Well, there’s Cadwallader.” 

“ Monomaniac on the subject of high church Episco- 
palianism. Troubled with insomnia, unless he confesses 
to our old friend Bob Wilde; better judge of pork than 
of consciences, Bob is.” 

“ Well, you are not far out of the way. But what is 
the matter with me—for instance?” 

‘“‘ You—for instance? Shall I tell you?” 
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“ You think that Tom Reed is infallible.” 

‘How about your ideas on politics? You think Cleve- 
land—” 

“T don’t deny it.” 

“What are you going to do about all this insanity ?” 

“Tio simply going to prove that it is so. The fact is, 
the soul being purely physical, has got to come under our 
control. We have all sorts of “ scopes” and “ meters, ” 
opthalmoscopes, laryngoscopes, dynamometers, why not a 
psychometer, an instrument for measuring and recording 
soul values, sanity, insanity, motives, hopes, fears, joys, 
and other soul phenomena.” 

“ Say, Bellamy, there is a good deal in your theory,” 
said Gore. 

“Which one? Abont the psychometer ?” 

“No, about monomaniacs, but I’m going down to the 
University Club,” and Gore walked slowly out of the room. 

Bellamy sat moodily on a bench swinging his legs to 
and fro, and whistling softly *‘ Last Night.” He glanced 
around the room. Chemicals, retorts, electrical apparatus, 
and all the other paraphernalia of an excellently stocked 
laboratory met his glance. 

“Tf this thing works,” he said at last, “I shall be 
burned at the stake, as true a martyr as ever lived. My 
psychometer will not only put people into the class in which 
they belong, but will show the facts beyond doubt or cavil.” 

Bellamy lightly jumped from the bench, and taking out 
a key, unlocked an iron safe. Then cautiously going to 
the laboratory door and locking it securely, he returned 
to the safe, and took from an obscure drawer a piece of 
delicate mechanism. He held the little psychic camera 
tenderly, almost caressingly in his hand. How infinitely 
sensitive the plate that could take the thought wave im- 
pressions! What months of most concentrated thought 
had that little thing cost! As Bellamy held his psycho- 
meter so lovingly in his hand he mused : 

“‘T could never have the heart to try this with mother. 
She’s perfect, anyway, and if she isn’t, I’m sure I don’t 
want to know anything to her disadvantage. It seems 
rather mean to try it on one’s friends—but who are our 
friends? Who are our friends?” 

Bellamy turned the psychometer directly towards 
Narcissus, a gigantic black cat, a pattern of respectability 
and high character. Narcissus was lying in the “‘ moted 
sunbeams,” and had his eyes half closed or more. Bellamy 
pr2ssed a delicate, jeweled button in the psychometer, 
and here is Narcissus’ true character : 

“T suppose I’m the handsomest cat in the city. I 
should be most pleased to claw anyone to death who has 
a different opinion. What bothers me most is that I can- 
not kill as many birds as I would like to. My aim in 
life is to have a good time at the expense of everyone 
else. 1’m going to steal that milk that my master has 
brought for his lunch tonight. I hope to be able to kill 
that insufferable cat Satan, who has the impudence to 
make quite a good appearance. I'll attend to his case 
shortly.” 

Narcissus rolled over in the “ moted sunbeams,” purred 
softly, and gave one of his paws a desultory lick. 

“You black scoundrel,” cried Bellamy, laughing with 
delight at the success of his experiment,” you’re a tough 
character, but no worse than I supposed you were.” 

Bellamy took his note-book, and copied Narcissus’ case. 

Bellamy’s second experiment was made in a charch, 
the pastor of which was widely known and very popular. 
Incidentally our investigator learned that some of the 
young women, whose heads were bowed ostensibly in 
prayer, were really engaged in meditations of a very dif- 
ferent character. If you will believe it, the minds of 
many of these fair devotees were largely occupied with 
either satisfaction or apprehension regarding their per- 
sonal appearance. The clergyman, Aspinwall, by the 
way, who was popular in spite of his lack of wit, was 
peculiarly delighted according to the psychometer by an 
especially pointless attempt at humor. The delicate test 
of the useful instrument also indicated great satisfaction 
on the part of Aspinwall with regard to his large salary, 
his social position, his somewhat easy life, and his com- 
fortableness in general. But when Bellamy looked for 
the marks of Chiistianity pare and simple, the impression 
on the singularly delicate plate was so slight as to be 
practically invisible. 

Bellamy’s next experiment was on a very prominent 
statesman and patriot, whose oratory had stirred the 


hearts of thousands. The sensitive plate revealed very 
clearly self-seeking, lawless ambition, greed of gain, 
hatred of just control, contempt of justice, scorn of the 
people, a mad determination to secure and keep power at 
any cost, but the same sensitive plate revealed nothing of 
true patriotism or true statesmanship. 

It would be tedious to give in detail half of Bellamy’s 
experiments. The results made him somewhat despon- 
dent. He began to grow very sceptical as to truth, 
beauty, and love. He even detected himself in several 
mean subterfuges, and contemptible soul-prevarications. 
Many of the acts for which he had taken considerable 
credit he found were really among the most thoroughly 
discreditable of his life. He found very clear indications 
of insanity in his own mind. He detected in himeelf 
that almost universal trick of attempting to dragoon 
truth into assuming false forms for the sake of gratify- 
ing one’s own bigotry and preconceived ideas of what 
truth ought to be. 

Perhaps his experiments with women were as morti- 
fying to him as any thathe tried. You can easily imagine 
the impression it would convey to your mind, if you were 
absolutely sure that a young woman was approaching you 
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with this beautiful thought in her mind: “I am going to 
be just as fascinating to you as I can, not because I care 
anything about you, but because you are so immensely 
rich, and would do well enough for a husband. I don’t 
care the least little bit for you, but I do care for your 
money, your family, and your position, and if I can catch 
you, I’m going to.” 

It is no wonder that Bellamy became more and more 
moody. He was, as you have seen, a most daring and 
even reckless experimenter, but the absolute truthfulness 
of the psychometer was something awful in its unvar- 
nished simplicity. For example, Bellamy, though not at 
heart surprised, experienced a kind of shock on finding 
that a well-known society man and a prominent leader of 
the cotillion was absolutely dovoid of any vestige of a 
soul. The most delicate test failed to reveal either hope, 
fear, virtue, vice, memory or anticipation, so that even 
Narcissus, with his faulty nature, had infinitely more 
character than Edward Crabtree Crabtree, 3d. 

By an ingenious device and the insertion of a grad- 
uated scale Bellamy was able to get quantitative as well 
as qualitative results. By this means taking a decimal 
system as a basis, he was enabled to get at the true present 
worth of any given person. These character analyses 
were often extremely interesting. As an example we 
may glance at the psychometric value of one of our most 
prominent American writers : 


Humor . . . . . . . 
Constructive skill 5 
Knowledge of English ° ° ol 
Literary merits of thought ° 9 


100 
A very pleasing discovery made by Bellamy in the 
ourse of his experiments is the fact that all the phe- 
nomena of knowing, feeling, and willing, are due to 
thought-waves of various colors. It is quite common for 


the thought-waves to assume to some extent the color of 
the object most desired or lamented. A miser’s soul dis- 
closed a prevailing golden yellow tint, while the soul of 
a Boston maiden lady was as nearly colorless as a soul 
can be. It may be interesting to note that versatile per- 
sons have rainbow-hued souls, and that the souls of the 
boomers of southern towns are blacker than Egyptian 
darkness. Manliness and truth are both of a peculiarly 
deep and pleasing crimson. Despondency is of an indigo 
cast. Purity is white, but is sometimes fringed with a deli- 
cate rosy hue. Self-conceit is of the most decided green. 

Incidentally Bellamy discovered the reason for the 
fact that some persons can see the point of a joke and 
some cannot. It all depends on the refracting power of 
the soul and the correct adjustment of the soul-retina. 
Jokes are made up of the entire spectrum of soul-colors, 
and unless the conditions are favorable at the receiving 
soul, some of the waves pass either over or under the 
soul-retina and are lost. Hience you can easily see why 
certain persons sometimes burst into a hearty laugh long 
after every one else has ceased to smile. There is a 
kind of soul-myopia, also a kind of soul-presbyopia. 

With a certain feeling of apprehension Bellamy finely 
decided to try a crucial experiment. Not that he had 
any particular grounds for fear, but because so many 
idols of gold had already turned to clay. He adjusted 
his psychometer with the greatest care, and with beating 
heart went to call on Miss Genevieve Sinclair, his fiancée. 
Did he doubt her? Perhaps that insatiable thirst for 
scientific investigation prompted the act. Perhaps—but 
why theorize? 

Miss Sinclair was kindness itself. She was a lovely girl 
of that rare type of beauty of which luxuriant, golden hair, 
splendid flashing black eyes, regular features, and play- 
ful innocence were only a part. A hundred times had 
Bellamy been congratulated on his engagement; and 
with good reason, for Genevieve Sinclair had stood most 
admirably the numerous natural tests that insist on ap- 
plying themselves in this our mortal life.”’ 

“Would you like to hear about a new discovery of 
mine?” asked Bellamy that fateful evening. 

“ Most certainly. What is it?” 

“TI call it a psychometer. It measures and records 
soul values, sanity, insanity, hopes, fears, joys, and other 
soul phenomena.” 

. Genevieve humored Bellamy enough to ask in a pleas- 
ant, delightfully interested way. 

“ And does it work? Have you tried it? Have you 
it with you?” 

“Work? I rather think it does! I have tried it on 
my cat Narcissus, the Rev. Mr. Aspinwall, our friend ; 
the Honorable Ranting Buncombe, another of our friends ; 
Mr. Crabtree, skilled in leading the cotillion, to say 
nothing of hosts of young ladies—”’ 

“Fred,” said Genevieve reproachfully, “do you think 
that you are always careful to make a proper use of your 
psychometer ?” 

“Oh, you mean that I ought not to experiment with 
young ladies? Butsee here, what do you suppose Blanche 
Cadwallader was thinking about last Sunday in church 
when she bowed her head so demurely? Let me tell 
you. Absolutely the only thoughts in her mind were 
these: ‘Am I doing this gracefully ?’ and ‘ Will Fred- 
eric Bellamy be favorably impressed ?’” 

A dangerous light began to play in Genevieve’s black 
eyes. She showed no other sign of anger, but said : 

“Of course she bowed her head gracefully, and of 
course Mr. Frederic Bellamy was very favorably im- 
pressed.” Then smiling she continued: “No matter 
about Miss Cadwallader. Tell me about Mr. Aspinwall.” 

“ There isn’t a spark of Christianity about him. He 
has just soul enough to admire his own littleness.” 

The same dangerous light flashed up again in Genevieve's 
dark eyes. Bellamy was evidently showing off badly 
that evening. She had that fearfully self sufficient con- 
sciousness of knowing something that no one else knows. 

“Have you the psychometer with you to-night r” . 
asked Genevieve again. 

“Tes.” 

“‘ May I take it?” 

Bellamy took it tenderly from its ease and laid the 
wonderful invention in Genevieve’s white hand. She raised 
the delicate instrument nearer the light. ‘The diamond 
and the emerald on her tapering finger flashed, The 
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flashes from the jewels leaped to meet the beams from 
those large, downward-glancing, lustrous eyes. There 
was a deep silence for atime. Then Genevieve said, as 
she looked with those glorious, innocent eyes straight into 
his soul : 

... “And were you going to try your psychometer tonight ?” 

She said “to-night.” She meant “on me.” Bellamy 
would have given anything to be able tosay No. He 
hesitated. 

“ After all that I have said and done you doubted me. 
But no matter. I know that I am full of faults, but I 
thought you loved me for myself. I can never stand the 
test of your psychometer. I am only a weak, human girl. 
You must seek elsewhere for perfection.” 

It was in vain that Bellamy protested. He could not 

“Let it lie there,” said Bellamy fiercely: ‘it has 


CEASING TO EXIST. 


‘BY FLORENCE A, BLANCHARD. 

All the year you have been working—working—work- 
ing—keyed to a high pitch—a life more or less conven- 
tional—more or less limited. 

You have polished your periods and those of your 
pupils. Now polish your own ideas. Give that inner 
life—your soul—a summering. 

The beautiful uplifting idea which came to you in the 
busy moments of the past months and which you had no 
time to entertain, now knocks at the door. Bid it enter. 
‘‘ An idea, like a ghost, must be spoken to a little, before 
it will explain itself.” It will not come companionless. 
All along the way others will be waiting ready to be 
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roined my life and taught me nothing but distrust of my 
kind. It shall curse no other as it has cursed me ”—and 


he strode into the darkness. 
truthfully deny that Genevieve with her woman’s intui- 


tion, far keener than any artificial instrument, had divined 
the purpose of his coming. 

The beautiful girl held out the psychometer, but Bel- 
lamy’s look was earthward. 

‘‘ Take it,” she said ; “ you have broken my heart with 
your cold, analytical experiment. Comfort yourself with 
Miss Cadwallader.” 

Bellamy reached out his trembling hand to take the 
accursed instrument of his misfortune. Did Genevieve’s 


hand tremble too? Perhaps, for between the two hands 
the psychometer fell to the floor and was dashed into a 
‘housand delicate fragments. 


looked into as well as at. And what will be the end of 
it all? 

At the close of summer when you enter again upon 
your work, you will wonder how and when and where 
you became possessed of such a bountiful and fresh crop 
of ideas! You will not need to start out on a wearisome 
idea-huuating expedition in time-worn paths whose soil is 
so hard and sterile that only the stumps of old roots, 
charred and blackened, are left ! 

You have learned that the most character is displayed 
in taking the right care of yourself; that sou/ expansion 
and physical education clasp hands ; both are the teacher’s 
“ stock in trade”! Try it! 


A RalilroadiLesson, containing a vast amount of valu 
able information of the railroads of this country, will be 
@ feature of the next Journal, 


- cise a predecessor. 


A CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. 


Prepared by R. B. DuNGEON, Mrs. ADA Ray Cooks, and ©, A, 
HARPER, Wisconsin, 


Every individual on entering the work of the teacher 
incurs an obligation to maintain the dignity of the voca- 
tion and to make it honorable in the eyes of men. 

There is no vocation in which a greater purity of char- 
acter and a higher standard of moral excellence is re- 
quired than that of the teacher. 

Any course of action which tends to diminish public 
confidence in the teacher or his vocation must be termed 
a violation of the principle, if not the letter, of a code of 
ethics. 

Every teacher should entertain a due respect for the 
wisdom and judgment of his seniors. In turn, teachers 
of experience and standing should extend every courtesy 
and render every assistance possible to young teachers 
just entering the work. In general, every teacher is 
under obligation to aid and encourage his fellow teachers 
by a friendly recognition and appreciation of their work. 

For a teacher to apply for a position before a decision 
has been reached in regard to the incumbent, to send out 
applications at random, or to underbid other applicants 
in matter of wages, shows a wanton disregard for the 
rights of others. 

For a superintendent or principal, without the consent 
of the proper authorities, to make tempting offers to 
teachers in other schools, or to recommend the appoint- 
ment of any teacher to a position, the acceptance of 
which offers or position will necessitate the breaking of a 
previous contract, is inconsistent with the principles of 
ethics. 

It is unbecoming to the dignity of the teacher to criti- 
It is the part of the true teacher to 
adjust himself to the conditions as he finds them, and to 
plan his work according to the needs of the situation. 

It is the duty of the retiring teacher to make all condi- 
tions as favorable as possible for his successor, and to 
hold himself in readiness to give him necessary aid and 
encouragement. For a teacher, however, to claim any 
proprietary right in his former school, to manifest undae 
interest by frequent visits, or to assume a dictatorial 
manner toward the new management, is prejadicial to 
the interests of the school and embarassing to the new 
teacher. 

Every teacher is entitled to testimonials containing 
fair and truthful statements of facts. Lack of diserimi- 
nation and candor on the part of persons giving testimo- 
nials or recommendations is to becondemned. No super- 
intendent, principal, or person in authority, is justified in 
recommending for a position any teacher whom he would 
not recommend, under similar conditions, for a position 
in his own school. 

It is derogatory to the dignity of the vocation to gossip 
about the failures and faults of other teachers. The very 
act of tale bearing and detraction is vicious. To slander 
a fellow-teacher is not only a violation of a teacher's code 
of ethic, but is dishonorable and base. 

To be constantly casting about for a new position, to 
be importunately demanding higher wages, or to be man- 
ifestly out of harmony with his surroundings, is discred- 
itable to the teacher and annoying to the school board. 

To seek offers from abroad, or to construe mere letters 
of inquiry as offers, solely to force an advance of wages 
at home ; to make a new contract before a previous one 
has been canceled, both covering the same or a portion of 
the same time; to pass in a resignation in a manner 
which indicates that the teacher is going whether consent 
is given or not; or to accept a position simply to hold it 
until a better one opens, or until it is convenient to enter 
some other employment—shows a lack of business moral- 
ity which reflects on the character of the teacher and the 
standing of the vocation. 

The welfare of the state demands the education of the 
child. The education of the child necessitates the teacher. 
The teacher, therefore, exists for the child, not the child | 
for the teacher. The needs of the child must determine 
and define the duties and responsibilities of the teacher. 

The needs of the pupil demand that the teacher enter 
upon his work with an open-minded, magnanimous, and 
manly spirit ; with a confidence and a dignity which rest 
on a broad and accurate scholarship, and on a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of education, 
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The interest of the child demands that the teacher be 
a model in appearance, habit, and conduct. 

The spirit of a code of ethics requires that the teacher, 
in the matter of stimulants and narcotics, shall make his 
practice consistent with his teaching. 

Care should be taken to avoid anything which may re- 
flect on the religious or pulitical bias of the pupils, or 
which tends to draw sectarian or party lines in the school- 
room. 

Levity, sarcasm, innuendo, ridicule, or remarks in any 
way reflecting on the character of the pupil or the school 
in general, are beneath the dignity of the true teacher. 

Between the teacher and pupil there exists a confiden- 
tial relation which should be duly respected by the 
teacher. Peculiarities and faults of individual pupils 
should never be made the subject of conversation in pri- 

vate or public circles, and need not be mentioned except 
to parents or guardians, and then only for a beneficent 
purpose. 

The teacher must use delicacy and discretion in his 
social intercourse with pupils and parents. Privacies of 
personal or domestic life obtained daring such intercourse 
should be guarded with fidelity. 

As a citizen it is the duty of the teacher to be ever vig- 
ilant for the welfare of the community, and to bear his 
part in sustaining its institutions and its burdens. 

The teacher should cultivate those qualities which will 
give him admission to the best circles. Hé should aim to 
imbue the patrons of the school with a deep feeling of the 
importance of educational work, and to win them to his 
aid by all proper means in his power. 

It is wise for the teacher to interest himself in financial 
and business enterprises intended to benefit the commu- 
nity, and with due modesty to use his influence to expose 
delusive schemes and to encourage worthy projects. It 
is not honorable, however, for him to engage in any work 
for private gain which will in any measure interfere with 
a faithful discharge of his school duties. 

Every teacher should aim to be, as far as possible, a 
model for the young, a satisfaction to the aged, a mentor 
to the enthusiast, an inspiration to the plodder. In fine, 
the teacher only fulfills the obligations of his calling in 
the highest sense when he becomes a blessing to the com- 
munity and a benefactor to the race. 


THE ADVERB AND THE INFINITIVE. 


BY ALBERT MATTHEWS, BOSTON. 


The placing of an adverb or other word or words be- 
tween the infinitive and its sign to, we learn from Mr. 
Andrew Lang, once had the honor of being the subject 
of a telegram from the British government to its com- 
missioners in Washington, who were negotiating a treaty 
in 1871. “The Home Government kept putting in 
their oar, and once they telegraphed that in the treaty 
they would not endure adverbs between ‘to’ (the sign of 
the infinitive) and the verb. The purity of the English 
language they nobly and courageously defended.” 

Here we find the British Government posing as the 
defender of the English language against the American 
corruption of it. From the assumption that there is a 
sort of divine right by virtue of which the British Govern- 
ment becomes the arbiter as to the correct use of English, 
to the assertion that the locution in question has origi- 
nated with, or is in some way peculiar to American writers, 
the step is an easy one. In the third volume of the 
American Journal of Philology (1882, pp. 17-24), Mr. 
Fitzedward Hall has brought together a large number of 
examples of this locution, ranging from a peried as early 
as the last quarter of the fourteenth century to the present 
day; and among the writers cited—to mention only the 
more reputable and those only who use the locution in 
their formal writings—are Matthew Arnold, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Burke, Coleridge, Madam d’Arblay, Defoe, De 
Quincey, Dr. Johnson, Macaulay, Ruskin, H. Spencer, 
Leslie Stephen, and Wordsworth. 

But as the examples given by Mr. Hall are largely 
from the by-ways of literature, and as none are from 
American writers, perhaps a few more examples will 
not be amiss. 

In the following list will be found the names of such 
reputable writers as Browning, Mrs. Browning, Byron, 
Hawthorne (/), O. W. Holmes, Keats, Lowell, Massinger, 


and Shakespeare ; while additional examples are given hypothesis, though firmly believing that every phenome- 


from such stylists as the late Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer : 


“ To bodily act.’’—Shakespeare. 

‘*To truly make.””"—‘‘ Nero.” 

‘* A dancer in the morning to well breathe you.”’—Massinger. 

‘To rather pity and excuse, than blame me.—B. Franklin. 

To quite give,” to here unburthern,’’ “‘ to continually burst,’’ 
to entirely give,’’ ‘to quite understand,” “ to nearly reach,” ‘to 
certainly write,” ‘* to cheerfully, in all things serious, obey,’’ ‘‘to 
either attach,” shortly avail.’’—Fannie Burney. 

To silent/y wish.’’—Susan Burney. 

To slowly trace.’ Byron, ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 

vainly bleed. —Id. 

© To nightly call,’’—Keates. 

half beg.’ —Id. 

‘*To publicly express.’’— Whittier. 

** To really know.’’— Browning. 

“ To tamely acquisesce.’’—Id. 

To never trust.”,—Mrs. Browning, “ Aurora Leigh.” 

“To so present’? *‘to rightly connect.’’-—-H. Spencer. 

“To vaguely conceive.” —Id. 

foreibly dismember.” —J. L. Motley. 

rightly see,’’ fairly try.’’ to sin'lly git.” —Lowell. 

To really anderstand.’”’—O. W. Holmes, ‘‘ Elsie Venner.”’ 

To utterly extirpate,’’ ‘‘ to thoroughly republicanizs.’’—Id. 

half do.’’—Id. 

‘© To at least make.’’—N. Hawthorne. 

To uttwittingly dieparage.’’—M. Arnold. 

actually follow.’’—Id. 

To neither strive.’’—Id. 

directly serve.’’—Id. 

really consider.”’—H. C. Lodge, ‘‘ George Washington.”’ 


‘*To more than complain.’”’—T. R. Lounsbury, “Studies in 


Chaucer.’’ 

To successfu'ly carry.’’— Nation. 

The first use of the locution by an American writer 
was more than a hundred years after its appearance in 
the Shakespeare First Folio; and not until well into this 
century did it find its way into formal writings in this 
country. How often must our cousins across the Atlantic 
be reminded that, in the words of Lowell, our ancesters 
unhappily could bring over no English better than Shak- 
peare’s ?—The Nation. 


SAND PLANTS. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


That certain plants prefer certain soils needs not to be 
aftirmed. Common experience proves it to be a truth, 
nor is it negatived by the fact that some of the same 
plants will thrive as well, or better even, under quite dis- 
similar conditions. Thus, we find the cardinal-flower, 
Lobelia cardinalis, growing naturally along shaded 
streams or in wet, copsy meadows. If, however, it is re- 
moved to a garden, it not only flourishes, but increases 
and multiplies to a wonderful extent, and, queerly enough, 
likes to err into the gravel paths. So we have found the 
bird-foot violet, Viola pedata—essentially a sand-lover— 
flourish in cultivation under quite unlike conditions. 
Drosera rortundifolia, which is par excellence a bog plant, 
we have found under most extraordinary conditions, in 
upland soil, and quite dry. Under these circumstances it 
does not assume the red color which marks its utmost in- 
sectivorous activity. 

Enough, we think, has now been said to prove the 
power of plants to adapt themselves to changed condi- 
tions. That such differences in environment may in the 
long run profoundly affect the constitution of a plant we 
have little doubt. Environment indeed is a powerful 
factor in organic evolution. 

A large number of species, representing diverse fami- 
lies, flourish in sandy districts. These, from the fact that 
our, vacations have been spent among them, we have 
learned to love. They derive interest also from the fact 
of their adverse surroundings. We learn to respect these 
tenacious citizens who bravely contend with wind, rain, or 
drought for a precarious living. We might add, that they 
struggle with each other, for never in nature does this in- 
ternecine warfare cease. 

We have noticed—and it is obvious to anybody—that 
the vast majority of tenacious plants, at least here in 

Rhode Island, have yellow flowers. They impart a char- 
acteristic aspect to the scene, having the same effect in 
the landscape as the European gorse and broom, of which 
Hamerton speaks so much in his art itineraries. Is there 
any reason for this particular coloration? We have not, 
personally, advanced even so far as an explanatory 


non has its raison d’?tre. 
flowers is about as follows : 

First comes the perforate St. John’s wort in June, with 
which the two species of Hudsonia are coetaneous. The 
last in their habit are singularly heath-like, so much so, 
indeed, that they are often sent to us as heaths. They 
belong, however, to the rock-rose family, with the Helian. 
themum and the pinweeds (Lechea). Following these 
comes the wild indigo ( Baptisia tinctoria), with its bushy 
aspect, trifoliate leaves, and pva-like flowers. Country 
people claim that it will keep off flies, and hence tie it to 
horses’ heads, with what result we cannot predicate. 
The golden aster is next to follow—the Chrysopsis fal- 
cata—and covers whole acres with its diffuse, semi-woody 
tufts. It is a characteristic coast-wise plant. Before the 
last is well out of bloom, comes the small, grayish-leaved 
golden-rod, with racemes turned to one side—the Solidago 
nemoralis of science. Henceforth golden-rods have full 
sway, but with them we will find yellow hawkweeds 
(Hieracium), lettuce (Lactuca), and the small, rigid- 
leaved Hypericum sarothra. It has the common name 
of “ pine-weed.” The perennial evening primrose also 
shows many of its protean forms. 

As we write this whole region is aglow with the dainty 
yellow blossoms of the sensitive plant, Cassia cham. 
crista, together with its smaller and still more shrinking 
cousin, the Cassia nictitans. We should not either for- 
get the various yellow species of Potentilla that crop out 
now and then. 

OF plants with other than yellow flowers that prevail 
on these plains there are many, but they are rarely so 
self-asserting in the view. The dew-berry is everywhere, 
often presenting at the fitting moment, at the one supreme 
moment—its luscious berries. There is the beach-plum 
(Prunus maritima), which in spring shows a wealth of 
snow-white flowers preceding the leaves. In autumn it 
has equally showy fruit, which the wise conserve. High- 
bush clovers, of the genus Lespedeza, show their silvery 
leaves and small papilionaceous flowers, with which an 
occasional red Desmodium claims kinship. Trailing over 
the ground, with shell-like, flesh-colored pea flowers, is 
the Phaseolus, or as later books have it, Strophostylis 
angulosa. Notice its curious twisted keel, useful in the 
process of fertilization. A good specimen shows flowers 
and pods together. In mid-summer the pretty Polygala 
polygama, with delicate magenta flowers above ground, 
and still more productive white ones beneath, is common. 
Often all these plants will be growing in a field of rein- 
deer lichen, which crunches under foot as we walk. Such 
tracts of lands are bordered by janiper trees, so regularly 
disposed along the roads that they appear to be sown by 
man. We are told, however, and have no reason to 
doubt, that birds planted them. 

Tn late summer the blue curls ( Trichostemma) blooms in 
profusion on our sandy plains—its flowers seen only up 
till noon. It is a dainty member of the mint family. 
Now, too, is seen the graceful ‘‘ maiden’s tresses,” Spi- 
ranthes gracilis, and more rarely, the S. simplex. 

September brings a great crop of small-flowered white 
asters, and then the azure blue, rigid-leaved one—the 
Aster divaricatus. Last of all, we motice beautiful 
clumps of the heath-like knot-weed, Polygonum avicu- 
lare. When we find these pink bells, it is time to retire 
to the city ; our caravan over the sands has reached its 


Mecca. 


The sequence of the golden 


THE MODERN HISTORY LESSON. 


BY MACLEOD. 


Could the teacher of twenty years ago have been pres- 
ent at the examination of a certain large grammar school 
of New York City by the superintendents of the board of 
education, he would have found much to surprise him in 
the method in which the examination was conducted. 
He would probably have found much to admire, also. 
The question and answer system is abolished. Neither 
examiner nor teacher referred to a text-book of any kind 
during the examination. 

In no study was the contrast between the old and the new 
style of teaching more marked than in United States history. 
The subject is conducted as an oral lesson in the grammar 


grades below the third grade, and in this grade hooks desig- 
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nated as “ historical supplementary readers ” are allowed, 
modified by the restriction, “ No home lessons to be given.” 
In the second grammar grade, the subject is supposed to 
be completed, and here the embargo on home lessons is 
removed, but the teachers are cautioned to “ assign les- 
sons for home study by topics and not by pages.” It will 
be apparent, therefore, that the parrot-like style of recita- 
tion, so common a while ago, cannot exist at present. 


The Teachers’ Manual, issued by the board of educa- 
tion as a guide for the teachers, contains these statements : 
‘The oral lessons in history should be familiar and con- 
versational.” . . . “ All verbatim recitation of sentences 
and paragraphs should be strictly forbidden, and the 
pupils should be required to state the facts in their own 
language.” ... ‘Only such dates should be committed 
to memory as are indispensable as landmarks of history.” 
. . . “Maps should be used in all grades whenever the 
subject admits of their use.” . . . “Great care must be 
taken throughout to state all facts in such a manner as 
not to wound religious or political sensibilities.” .... . 
“ Reviews of the portion already taught are of the highest 
importance.” .. . “ Many of these reviews, and certain 
parts of the regular recitations, may be made spirited 
general exercises for.the whole class by the use of the 
slate or paper.” 

The principles advanced in these statements were 
strictly adhered to in the examination of the school re- 
ferred to in this article. One class will serve as an ex- 
ample. This class was in the grade in which the Revolu- 
tionary War is the principal historical topic. The exam- 
iner, calling upon one of the pupils, said, “Tell me all 
you can of the events leading to this war.” Under the 
old regime, this request would have floored the pupil at 
once, and after a stuttering attempt at an answer, he 
would have sunk into his seat in despair, a feeling shared 
by his classmates, and ignominious failure would have 
been the result. 

How wasitin the class cited! The boy addressed, and 
he was not the brightest in the class, began at once to com- 
ply with the examiner’s request. At times, as he paused 
to consider, eager hands rose in the air, and bright eyes 
attested to the fact that should he forget any of the impor- 
tant events, there were others in the class who could sup- 
ply them. And so the examination went on. Now and 
then a general request was given by the examiner, but 
largely by voluntary statements offered by the pupils, the 
main events connected with the Revolution were dis- 
cussed. Then the pupils were called upon to give the 
biographies of the noted men of that period, and here it 
was with difficulty that the flow of language could be 
checked. The heroes of that time were evidently real 
flesh and blood heroes to these boys, They loved and 
revered them. Then came the severest test of all. The 
examiners desired expressions of personal opinions from 
the pupils in regard to certain courses of action during 
the war. Did the request daunt the class? No. Many 
of their opinions were, of course, crude and childlike, but 
it was really attonishing to find the amount of thought 
and consideration exercised by them. 

Some reader may exclaim, “ That is a model class! I 
cannot reach such a state of things with my every-day 
sort of a class!”’ That is jast the sort of class the one 
quoted is, and what is even more discouraging, most of 
the pupils were of foreign parentage, some, indeed, of for- 
eign birth. They had been taught intelligently. The 
teacher had only a short time—three days a week—to de- 
vote to this lesson, but because he was thoroughly pre- 
pared not a moment of the time for the subject was 
wasted. 

One of the superintendents in a lecture to teachers, on 
‘ History,” remarked : “ We cannot teach anything we 
do not like. We must be in love with our subject, and 
the pupils will then love it, too. Children are all fond of 
stories. What is history but a story !—a story of nations, 
their rise, progress, and fall, and, as such, a story to de- 
velop judgment and character in those who hear it.” “ Be 
inspired for the time,” continued this lecturer; “ picture 
the great events in glowing terms, calculated to attract 
the childish imagination ; group the main facts in a con- 
spicuous manner and call attention to the hardships suf- 
fered and the disappointments endured that we may en- 
joy the glorious liberty of the present.” The teachers 

were also advised to collect scraps from the daily papers 
of a historical -nature, and form a scrap-hook of them 


Also to gather pictures of the historical events and noted 
leaders and adorn the walls of the schoolroom. 

Attention should be paid to all dates which are the an- 
niversaries of great battles or discoveries. The principal 
of the school under discussion makes such anniversaries 
noteworthy events. Recitations by the boys, compositions, 
and appropriate songs celebrate the occasion. Let the 
pupils draw maps of the scenes of battles. In all cases 
discourage short answers. Do not ask questions to which 
a simple “No” or “ Yes” will be sufficient reply, but 
always conduct the lesson in such a manner that most of 
the talking will be done by the pupils. Outside helps 
must not be disdained. This teacher made outa list of 
books for his boys to read and hung it up in his class- 
room. Within a week most of his pupils had read one or 
more of the books on the list. From time to time, as 
teacher or pupils hear of a book of note, its name is added 
to the list. This teacher does not hesitate to acknowledge 
that the taste for historical reading thus cultivated in his 
pupils has been of incalculable assistance to him. A 
brief outline of our form of government, with the names 
of its departments, both state and municipal, and the 
names of the most prominent office-holders, and their 
duties should be a part of the history of each grade. 


A TRAVELER’S LETTER. 


We met a young man in Helsingfors, Finland, who took a motto 
or maxim when he was a boy which has been the making of him 
through living up to it. He is far from brilliant; he is on the con- 
trary rather slow-witted; came from Jetsur, Denmark. The 
maxim is: ‘‘ If you have learned something today and do not know 
it, you are nothing advantaged. If you have learned something to- 
day and know what you have learned, you are greatly advantaged.”’ 
He learned to speak French, English, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
German by getting something new each day of each of them. 


The statues of Melancthon and Luther in the church presented — 


to the Finns at Helsingfors reminds me of the study I once made 
of those two characters. Melancthon seemed eminently better 
fitted by scholarship and native powers for a greater leader than 
Luther but he had not so docile a will to obey his convictions 
as Luther. 

It was a great concession to Fianish feeling for the Czar to build 
a Lutheran church at Helsingfors, for here the Czar of ali the Rus- 
sians is only called the prince. Like the Pules, the Finns are 
highly educated. Paderewski is a natural prodact of the artistic 
turn scholarship in frontier Rassia takes. 

Among the attractions at an out-door concert in Helsingfors were 
six American song-and-dance girls. The crowd sat smoking and 
drinking in the usual decorous fashion of northern out-door revel- 
ers, with crimson blankets folded around them, till eleven o’clock 
at night. It was still bright twilight. The sun set at 830. It is 
fair, strong daylight every morning by two o'clock. 

In sending home to the United States pictares of these lands and 
their people come of our party have been very particular to select 
only the most civilized views, like the universities, libraries, pal- 
aces, fashionable squares, etc , on the principle that pictures o: the 
peasantry, with their rude vehicles and dirty clothes, give home 
folks erroneous ideas of life abroad. 

The English papers have been scolding American journalists for 
telling such fancifal yarns about everything. As a specimen of the 
fruits of journalistic enterprise, we had an idea that the Czar 
always rode guarded, as if expecting assassination, We walked up 
the Neveky Prospect in St. Petersburg, where the Imperial Palace 
is situated, to watch the emperor and empress come out for their 
daily drive between two and four p.m. We stood on the corner 
and saw an armed policeman—just one—clear the sidewalks and 
street before the imperial driveway for the royal couple to come 
out. What was our astonishment to see no outriders, no pomp, no 
savage soldiers, only a pair of fine black horses, a plain coupé, a 
footman standing by the Czarina to keep her side of the carriage 
from springing up because the Czar is so heavy, and a regular 
St. Petersburg looking driver, with the royal livery hat, nothing 
more. The Ozar saluted graciously; the Czarina bowed slightly. 
The people came and went up and down the streets as unconcern- 
edly as our Washingtonians when the president's carriage passes. 
He is in no more danger of assassination according to their ideas 
than our president is. He is called a good citizen, a noble friend, 
a faithful husband and father, and is greatly beloved, though not 
with the same strength of admiration the people felt for hia father. 

The Russians like the Americans and will seek at once to find 
them the best standing places in their churches and show them 
whatever attractions they can. In one church we entered, we 
gazed with mingled emotions upon a portion of the robe of Jesus, 
a nail of his cross, the hand of Andrew. There are no seats for the 
people in charches of the Russian faith. The crowds stand or kneel. 

On visiting Moscow, the Czar always goes at once to pray in the 
chapel of the “ Iberian Mother,’’ an ikon which bas such miracu- 
lous power imputed to it that sick people have it brought to them, 
and very rich people have it at their weddings. The Czarina, who 
is the Danish king’s daughter, and sister of the Princess of Wales, 
prays with the Czar after the Russian church form. She was be- 
trothed to the young crown prince whose portrait hang in the 

winter palace at St. Petersburg, but he died, and she transferred 
her hand and heart to his successor, the present Czar, We are still 


more astounded when the guide devoutly exhibits in the chapel of 
this same winter palace (St. Petersburg) the hand of the Virgin 
Mary and also the hand of Jesus Christ. They are brown, dusty 
bones, about the size of the hand of a slender girl of sixteen or 
thereabouts. Near by the winter palace is a house built by Peter 
the Great, at the entrance of which is a basin of blessed water which 
the country people are tasting reverently. EF. Hopkins, 
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SOLUTIONS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS, 


(38) By ‘Student,’ Asheville, N.C.—A teacher's salary, after 
twice in 20 and 10%, is $120 per month. What was 
the original salary ? 
Bolution by J. W. Carter, Lynchburg, Va. 
Represent the original salary by S; then, obviously, 


$120 
= $68.87. 
(tS) 

Solved also by E. Demarest, New York City; ©. A. Crooks, North- 
wood Ridge, N. H.; “& G.,” Lowell Mass ; A. J. Kimmel, Lead, 8. 
Dak.; Prep,,” Evanston, [il.; C. W. Glenn, Norristown, Pa,; Ir- 
vin,” Deer Mont. ; and others. 


(43) With a force sufficient to produce a range not greater 
than the distance of the ball from the center, a ball placed at ran- 
dom in a circle is struck. What is the chance that the ball will 
stop inside of the circle ? JuLius, Dayton, O. 


Solution by the Editor. 


Let CA =r be the radius of the given circle in which the ball 
is placed ; then three conditions confront us. 

I. The ball may be placed at some point P” and any range for 
t_is position be represented by PQ”. 

II. The ball may be placed at some point P’ and any range for 
this position be represented by P’( ’ 

III. The ball may be placed at some point P and any range for 
this position be represented by P(). 

Let CP” = x, P’Q” = w; then, according to the first condi- 
tion, since A, = 7(r)? X m(r)*, we have 


1 ir x 
Let CP’ = x, P’Q’ = w, and (r — x) = v; then, according to 
the second condition, 
1 pir 
P.=. AS J trade. 
Let CP = xz, PQ=w, /PCQ = 0, and /CPQ = 9; 


3 2 
then 


2rx 
Similarly, = cos? th 
Also, sing = 
Now, Area AEPQ = sector CQAE — triangle P()#, 


== — (x — rcos?)sin?) = M.... (5), 
and sector PQCE = gw2 = N... (6). 
Therefore, area AHIQ=M+N=A... (7); 
and according to the third condition, we have 


1 
Syn J Adw 


The integrations indicated in (A) and (B) are easily performed ; 
while those indicated in (C) are excaedingly laborious, bat not im- 
possible. Assuming these integrations to be performed, the re- 
quired chance becomes 

Cc = P, P 


(46) By W. F. Cartis, Vincennes, Ind.—Given, 
(2), 
and c(x + y) =z... (3), 
ab + be + ca + 2abe = 1, 
Solution hy the Editor. 
The given equations may be written 
—z+ay+az=0... (1), 
br— ytbe=O0... (2), 
cz +cy— z=0... (8); 
and from which we have the determinant, 
—l, a, a 
b —1, b 
cy c —l 
After an easy process of evaluation, we have from|the determinant 
represented by (4), the expression required, 


to show that 


| 
| | 
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Threads and Thrums 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 20, 1893. 


Your health is of first importance. 
EpvucaTIonaL Congress, Chicago, July 25-28, 


Live within your means. Financial worry is the worst 
of all worries. 


Tue schools will eventnally gain by any attention that 
the critics show them. 


Prry the poor school committeemen who try to be faith- 
ful to their duty the next four weeks. 


Tue best argument ever made for the best teaching 
is the last report of Supt. C. D. Hine of Connecticut. 


SympatuHetic social life is being more and more appre- 
ciated as one of the pressing needs of the woman teacher. 


You should have a glow of friendliness for your fellow 
teachers. Teachers as critics of teachers are out of place. 


In and about Boston the school expense is from fifteen 
to twenty per cent lower than it was in 1875 or ’76. 
That was the high-water mark. Special effort was made 
just before that to carry ap the salaries, and it succeeded ; 
but a revulsion came about 1877, and salaries very gener- 
ally dropped from fifteen to twenty per cent, and have 
not materially changed since. 


Latin Versus Eneuisa Hien Scnoors.—The Eng- 
lish high school is practically a modern device, except 
in Boston. Recently it has become the fashion, almost a 
fad, and it is interesting to watch its trend. Theoret- 
ically, the English high school is for those boys who seek 
a practical fit for life rather than a classical education. 
Cambridge offers an unusually good opportunity to study 
the English high school because it is the best in the coun- 
try outside Boston. The principal has been as popular as 
a teacher could be. It has associated with it a manual 
training school which in appointments and popular attrac- 
tions is the best in the country. In the Latin School 
there are forty per cent more boys than girls, while in 
the English bigh there are nearly twenty-five per cent 
more girls than boys and more than half the boys are in 


the manual training school. It will be interesting to 
watch this proportion in the days tocome. In the Latin 
School a little more than forty per cent are girls; in the 
English high nearly sixty per cent are girls. The girls 
do not go there for an earlier fit for life, nor for manual 
training, as more than one half the boysdo. For what 
do they go? 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


The Forum for June made an educational “hit” in 
securing from Pres, C. F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University the article upon the relation of a college edu- 
cation to success in life. It is a bit of expert work that 
is as creditable to the editor as to the author. The study 
is exhaustive and thoughtful as well as on new lines. 
Presumably 100,000,000 persons have already finished 
the greater part of their life-work in America, and the 
publishers of Appleton’s Encyclopedia of Biography have 
had a large force of experts looking for those who have 
done anything worthy the attention of their fellowmen. 
The search has been thorough not only through history 
but among those now on the stage of action, and they 
have found 15,142 persons whose inheritance, person- 
ality, or deeds entitle them to a place in their gallery of 
Americans. Of these, 5,326, or more than one third are 
college men. The conclusion which President Thwing 
draws is that one in forty of the college men of the coun- 
try attain fame, while about one in ten thousand not thus 
favored fail to attain it, 7. ¢., the college man starts with 
250 times as good a chance as the man without it. 

President Thwing goes further in his researches. Of 
the scientists whom the Encyclopedia adjudges famous 63 
per cent are college graduates; of the “educators” 61 
p- ¢.; clergymen, 58 p. c ; lawyers, 50 p.c.; physicians, 
46 p.c.; authors, 37 p.c.; statesmen, 33 p.c.; public 
men, 18 p.c.; business men, 17 p, c.; philanthropists, 
16 p. c.; inventors, 11 p. c.; artists, 10 p.c.; actors, 7 
p.c. President Thwing goes still farther in his deduc- 
tions. Only five per cent of the physicians of the country 
are college men, and yet of the physicians who are famous, 
46 p.c. are college men. A very small percentage of the 
lawyers are graduates, and yet one half of those who have 
any “recognition” are college men. Only a fractional 
part of one per cent of the business men are graduates, 
and yet one sixth of all the business men who have 
attained fame are college bred. 

Again, of Harvard’s 11,932 graduates, 883 are in the Zn- 
cyclopedia of Biography ; and of Yale’s 10,586, 713 are 
there, practically the same proportion, so that of the lead- 
ing educational institutions it is safe to say that about one 
graduate in every fifteen will be sufficiently famous to be 
recognized. The most satisfactory phase of Pres. Thwing’s 
researches and conclusions is that he does not try to prove 
the college man alone has a chance, or that no one will 
succeed without a college education, or that every college 
man is to win fame, but that any person, in any line of life 
heightens all the chances of success when he prepares 
himeelf for the race by a college training. He admits 
that the man who wins without it has just as substantial 
fame, but that he has had to make a race with all the 
odds against him, a needless weight to be imposed in this 
day. The parent who does not insist upon, and assist to 
a college edacation for each of his children who has any 
inclination or taste therefor, sends them out into life’s 
contest with a heavy track, wrong-shaped, and mis- 
chievously *‘ vehicled.” What the kite-shaped track and 
the pneumatic tire have done for the race records, the best 
university training does for man or woman. It reduces 
the record for the same effort. 


TEACHERS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


There is a very general impression that teachers are 
not going to the great Exposition. It is undoubtedly true 
that while many will be in attendance, there are many 
more who will not. It is equally true that no class of 
people will get so much out of it for themselves and for 
others. It will be a national misfortane if September's 
return finds the schools opening with the vast majority of 
the teachers unfamiliar with the grand revelations of 
beauty and grandeur, of information and inspiration. 
There is in it a tone of patriotism, a strain of loyalty that 
nothing but war could inspire. In no other way can the 


ordinary teacher ever know his own and other lands. 
The whole world will have a new meaning for him here- 
after, while America will signify more than it ever can 
without this picture of her life and activity. 

Unfortunately all cannot attend. The vast majority 
will find it impossible to attend because of their limited 
income. But those who can go, those who find it possible 
to go to California, Alaska, and Europe, should make it 
possible to go to Chicago. There ought to be many rich 
men in America who will help the teachers to this expe- 
rience. Mr. Augustus Hemenway of Canton, Mass., has 
paid all the expenses of the twenty-six teachers of that 
town. A person of large means made it possible for 
teachers of eastern Massachusetts to have all the luxuries 
of travel and the best hotel life in Chicago for what it 
would cost to go in the most economical way by securing 
the fall $125 Raymond & Whitcomb excursion from Bos- 
ton for $80, including board in their elegant hotel and 
twelve admission tickets. We know of some private 
school principals of Boston who advanced on the next 
year’s salary the $80, so that their teachers could go. 

Let the good work go on. Let others devise other 
ways and means, so that many teachers who otherwise 
could not go may enjoy for themselves and for their 
pupils this great Exposition. There has never been the 
same area in any land that was so beautiful, there has 
been no exhibition of equal grandeur, no combining of 
effects that was so inspiring, no sight so every way en- 
nobling as the Columbian Exposition. Earth has never 
before had a glimpse of anything to compare with the 
Court of Honor in the City Beautiful at Jackson Park. 


America alone could have conceived this revelation of 
science and art, of beauty and grandeur, and Chicago 
alone of American cities would have had the courage or 
the resources for the perfection of every detail. Grant . 
the justice of all the criticisms from the capturing of 
Congress to the opening of the Fair on Sunday, and even 
then the American people should bow in gratitude before 
the commissioners, architects, artists, and electricians who 
conceived this ideal and have made it real. Whatever 
may be our opinion of the trial of opening the gates on 
Sunday, to the same authorities is due the credit of having 
given to every day within the gates a respect for all the 
courtesies and proprieties of life to be found nowhere 
else where there are so many people assembled. Fourth 
of July with all its ardor was more worthy the name of 
Sabbath in this City Beautiful than any Sunday to be 
found in some sections of an American city. Even Bos- 
ton, the best governed large city in America, has several 
sections in which there is no hour, from mid-day to mid- 
night, or any Sunday, that is not more profaned by word 
and deed than any hour of any day or night in Jackson 
Park, The most timid and sensitive woman can walk 
along at any time in Jackson Park without seeing or 
hearing aught that is rude, profane, or vulgar. The Col- 
umbian Exposition has taught the world that it is possible 
to have one third of a million people together on the 
greatest holiday the world has known, with naught of in- 
temperance, profanity, or indecency. 

It is comfortable to a degree that no pen can make 
clear. There is no cooler spot in any city than in this 
paveless, brickless, stoneless city by the great lake. One 
is more jostled on any business street in Boston than in 
this city that has no streets, no teams, no bustle. It is all 
restful. No one can appreciate until it has been experi- 
enced what it means to be among 100,000 and more 
people, no one of whom is in any haste, where there is no 
traffic. The absence of the sidewalk is in itself a luxury. 

A week is a reasonable time for one who attends to 
business. The Liberal Arts Building is the most impor- 
tant. The foreign buildings need some time. In place 
of the Horticultural and Agricultural buildings, visit the 
state buildings of Washington, California, Kansas, Illinois, 
and Iowa. Visit the Mines and Mining Building, Ma- 
chinery Hall, Transportation Building, Liberal Arts, For- 
estry, Government, Woman's Building. Go through by 
evening the Electricity building. In the Plaisance see 
above all else the Street in Cairo, and ride in the Ferris 
Wheel. Spend at least two evenings on the grounds. 
Take frequent rests. Once in two or three hours, if 
weary, eat a fresh-made sandwich and drink a glass of 
milk or something of the kind. Never get weary. Stop 
as near the grounds as possible, and on as quiet a street 
as you can find. 
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SUPERVISION (V.) 
Address of Mr. WINSHIP before the Educational Council of Con- 
necticut. 

Shall the superintendent be a philosopher, psychologist, 
or pedagogist ? It is well for any one to be a philosopher 
if he can do it without neglecting more important matters, 
but there are few educational philosophers in America, 
not many who could be if they had a lifetime to devote 
thereto. There are still fewer who could be philosophers 
through the study of odd minutes. It was to a philoso- 
pher, probably, that the proverb, “A little learning is a 
dangerous thing,” referred. 

It is better for the teacher to be a psychologist than a 
philosopher, and it is much easier. No reference is made 
to the psychology that is labeled in the old-time style nor 
to that which can be taken in & mechanical way, but 
rather to that which comes from a genuine study of chil- 
dren under the direction and inspiration of an author or 
teacher in whose general psychological wisdom you 
believe. 

In an ideal system the superintendent would be a phi- 
losopher, the principal a psychologist, and the teachers 
would be pedagogists. The principal should accept the 
philosophy of the superintendent, the teachers the philos- 
ophy of the superintendent and the psychology of the 
principal and themselves apply both in their pedagogy. 

Thus far we have spoken of the superintendent in his 
relation to the principal and to the teachers, but there is 
another side to his life. He has equally important rela- 
tions to the school board and to the public. While it is 
his chief business to get the best teachers and from them 
the best teaching, he is responsible also to the school 
board and to the public. He is where he is to see that 
the public gets the most and the best for its appropria- 
tions. While the teacher is the school, the superintend- 
ent is the schools in their entirety. He must realize this 
responsibility. He must be prepared to make sacrifices. 
He has the gravest responsibilities to the tax-payers, to 
the parents, to the children, to future generations as well 
as to the teachers and the princ:pals. No man can be a 
superintendent of schools and have the same personal 
privileges that he might were he in a less responsible po- 
sition. He should have the confidence and respect of the 
school board, of the public, of the children as well as of the 
teachers and principals. He is not to be all things to all 
men, is not to do as the Romans do when he is among 
the Romane, but is to do as little as possible to outrage 
the feelings of any patron of the school. This is notably 
true of exciting matters such as party politics and con- 
troversial religious activity. It is not that he should be 
less of a man, but the more manly. It is the weak man 
who indulges in the street brawl to maintain his rights, to 
assert his manhood. It is the same weakness that leads 
a man into political blackguardism or ecclesiastical strife 
to vindicate his rights. Have convictions politically and re- 
ligiously. Think for yourself, and let every one know, who 
cares to know, where you stand, but wherever there is public 
excitement, political or ecclesiastical, be manly enough to 
keep a level head; have the same moral courage that you 
would have upon the street if a bully dared you to knock 
a chip off his shoulder. There is no man who has greater 
need of that moral eourage which shall prevent his being 
respected by all political parties and by both sides in a 
controversy. While he is not to pass judgment his vote 
and affiliation should be received as a judgment, and he 
will have ten-fold more influence if he keeps himeelf 
poised as a judge than if he appears as a political or 
ecclesiastical advocate. 

The same principles apply to local issues that divide 
the community, that rend society. It matters little 
whether it be an issue raised over a local divorce or the 
selection of a postmaster, over the division of the town or 
location of the town house. Whatever has in it the germ 
of a greet local upheaval should not be championed by 
any one who is responsible for the public respect for and 
support of the schools. 

But this attitude must not be interpreted as weakness. 
No man has greater nead of association with the leading 
men of the community, and the strongest men are usually 
most influential in either politics, religion, or in fraternal 
societies. You must find a way to know personally and 
be respeeted by some of the men in the community to 
know whom gives weight to whatever you say or do. 

There is too much careless disregard of this great prin- 


ciple by many who have grave responsibilities. There is 
a temptation for any man who proposes to avoid contro- 
versy to companion only with a few cosy, influential 
people to know whom adds no strength. It should be a 
matter of principle with every one who has such responsi- 
bilities as a superintendent to know personally some of 
the strongest men in political, ecclesiastical, and fraternal 
circles, He can afford to omit the distinctively society 
people who have no influence outside the limited and unin- 
fluential circles. A superintendent is grandest when he 
subjects his impulses to the discipline that comes through 
the realization of responsibilities. 

Another question of some moment relates to the quali- 
fications of a candidate for the superintendency. Should 
a man be selected because he has been a teacher, or be- 
cause he has not; because he is or is not an “educator”; 
because he is or is not a resident of the town ; because he 
knows or does not know the work? There seems to be 
no general judgment on these questions. From the days 
of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard the cause of educa- 
tion has had some of its mightiest superintendents taken 
directly from the law or other professions. Judge Draper 
of New York state and Mr. Noyes of Rochester are ex- 
amples of lawyers who have become leaders in supervision. 
Of course Horace Mann and Henry Barnard had become 
interested in school work before they became superintend- 
ents, as had Messrs. Draper and Noyes, but it had not 
been through much teaching. 

Should the superintendent be selected because he is an 
educator? The tendency of the time is in that direction. 
There is a wing of all large schodl boards that inclines 
thereto, and if this class wins in the various boards, there 
will be higher salaries paid, and the “educator” will have 
a first-class call. It is useless to prophesy. There are 
not at present many “‘educators’’ in active supervision. 
The few that are incline to institutions. Money would 
hardly tempt Dr. Harris or Dr. MacAlister back to super- 
vision. Men like Payne, Hinsdale, and Boone do not 
take kindly to supervision, and the chances are that Bal- 
liet will find his throne in university work when peda- 
gogical chairs pay as they must in the near future. 

Are superintendents to be taken from the ranks? It 
looks that way. Seaver, Metcalf, Mason, Kneeland, 
Conley, and Martin of Boston were teachers until they 
became supervisors. Dickinson, Walton, Prince, Edson, 
Fletcher, and McDonald of the supervisory force were all 
teachers. Jersey City, Buffalo, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Syracuse, Quincy, and Somerville are recent con- 
spicuous examples of success in promoting the principal 
from the ranks to be a superintendent in his own city. 

It only remains to be said that the schools of America 
are of more importance than any other phase of our na- 
tional life, that their future depends upon having better 
teachers and higher standards of teaching, that this can 
only come from the toning up of the office of principal by 
magnifying his responsibility and privileges; that we 
need above all to secure closer and more expert super- 
vision by men who are willing to make personal sacrifices 
for the grandeur of their mission as ambassadors of 
knowledge to all classes and conditions of society. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


{Editorial Notes.] 


There are 70,000 botanical specimens. 

The library reading room will seat 210. 

There are 168 professors and assistants. 

There are 2,778 students in the university. 

There are 848 Goethe volumes in the library. 

There are 200 periodicals in the reading room. 

There are many club houses, and each is beautifal. 

704 students graduated from the university in 1892. 

There are more than 6,000 minerals in the museum, 

There are in the library 82,347 volumes and 15,930 pamphlets. 

There are more than 60,000 specimens in the geological museum, 

There are churches of eleven different denominations in Ann 
Arbor. 

The astronomical observatory is of unusual power and com- 
pleteneas. 

The engineering appointments are of the best, with 20,000 aq. ft. 
of floor space. 

There are more than 110,000 zcdlogical specimens, well classi- 
fied, preserved, and mounted. 

Dr. Henry C. Adama has done much to extend the fame of the 
university through his writinge. 

The Shakespeare department of the library has @ national repu- 
tation, It contains 3,494 yolames, 


Dr. Fred N. Scott, though but an assistant, is making strides as 
a critic and instructor in chetoric. 

Theodore Thomas’ Chicago Symphony Orchestra is a sample of 
the six great concerts of this season. 

Dr. Martin L. D'Ooge’s zeal for the maintenance of the historic 
regard for claasic literature is refreshing. 

Prof. A. A. Stanley has made Ann Arbor the greatest musical 
center for a city of its size in the country. 

Prof. John Dewey, Ph.D., is one of the keenest philosophical 
atadenta, clearest thinkers, and most vigorous writers, of his years, 
in America. 

The university is to have for all time a tax of one sixth of a mill 
on all the taxable property of the etate, so that after next year she 
will have abundant and ever-increasing funds. 

President James B, Angell, LL.D., is one of the few university 
presidents with all the personality, Christian manliness, and grand- 
eur of character that were noticeable in the days of Hopkins and 
McCosh. 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale is not only the leading scholarly profeesor of 
pedagogy in the university life of the country, but he is easily one 
of the ablest historical students and authors eo far as Western life 
is concerned. 

The chemical appointments are second to those of but one other 
institution in the country. Its collections occupy 2 509 aq. ft. 
The laboratory contains 36,000 eq. ft. of floor space. There are 
368 tables for individual work. 

Ann Arbor is one of the loveliest—I speak advisedly—of the 
lesser cities of the West. Nature has done much through sightly 
hills and beautiful valleys, and the hand of man has carpeted the 
lawns and campus with velvety green. 

Prof. Wm. H. Pettee, a Newton (Maas.) man, is as loyal a 
champion of the grand old state of Michigan as any favored son 
could be. He has done much to place the university in the front 
rank in economic mineralogy and geology. 

The Y. M. OC. A. building is the finest for a city of the size 
(10,000) that I have seen. It is commodious, architecturally beau- 
tifol, bas all the modern improvements, is built of tinted stone, 
which adds materially to the architectural ¢ffect. 

There is here the finest Chinese collection in America, unless it 
be at the World’s Fair. It was the national exhibit at New Or- 
leans, and wasa gift to the university because President Angell 
was at one time Minister Plenipotentiary to the Chinese court. 

The teachers’ courses are not a ‘‘ side show,’’ bat are honored 
like any other department. It is not for those who elect it in place 
of everything else, but may be taken by any student in the univer~- 
sity. Whoever has taken any three of the five courses in the de- 
partment may take a teachers’ certificate upon taking his degree, 
This is a life diploma, good anywhere, at any time, in the state. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Belgium bids for educated men by giving two votes to every 
graduate of a university. 

In Massachusetts there are 351 towns or cities, of which nearly 
800 possesa free public libraries. 

In the firat line of Mr. Jackman’s article in te issue of Jane 15, 
the opening sentence should read, ‘‘ OF all the observed acts,’’ ete. 


The first kindergarten for the deaf in America was established 
in 1878 at the Western New York Inatiiution for the Deaf in 
Rochester. 

Edwin D. Mead, to whom in chief measure the great success of 
the Old South lectures for young people is due, has reprinted hs 
essays upon the ‘Old South Historical Work,’’ from Education 
and the New England Magazine, ae a monograph. I[t contains 
many suggestions for those who feel its inepiration and desire to 
extend the field of lectures for the education of the masses, and 
most of all for yonng people. 

Mr. Gordon A. Southworth, the newly elected superintendent of 
Somerville, Mase., whose portrait appears in the JOURNAL this 
week, has the unusual distinction of haviog been unanimously and 
enthusiastically promoted from the privcipal-hip of a grammar 
school in a city of 50,000 to a superintendency in the same city. 
Mr. Southworth is as representative a New England «choolman as 
we have. He is as good a teacher as we have seen handle a class; 
as wise a principal as we have known; as a text book author he 
combines in rare degree the instinct for authorship and the skill of 
the teacher. As a citizen he is easily in the front rank, being iv fla- 
ential in several lines of public endeavor. His election was received 
with great enthusiasm by the local press and the public, while the 
teachers unanimonuely rejoiced at his promotion. 

The Old South lectures for the Summer of 1893 will begin 
Wednesday afternoon, July 26. The present year’s course will be 
devoted to the subject of the opening and settlement of the West, 
the lestures being as follows: ‘‘Spain and France in the Great 
West,” by Rev. William Elliot Griffis; '‘ The Northwest Territory 
and the Ordinance of 1787,” by Hon. George F. Hoar; ‘* Wash- 
ington’s Work in Opening the West,’’ by Edwin D. Mead; 
‘* Marietta and the Western Reserve,’’ by Miss Lucy W. Warren 
(Old South prize essayist, 1892); “ How the Great West was Set- 
tled,’”? by Charles C. Coffin; “ Lewis and Clarke and the Explor- 
ers of the Rocky Mountains,’ by Rev. Thomas Van Ness; ** Cali- 
fornia and Oregon,” by Prof. Josiah Royce; ‘* The Story of Chi- 
cago,’ by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Free tickets are furnished to 
all young people under twenty, applying in person or by letter—in 
their own handwriting, and enclosing stamp—te the directors of 
the Old South stndies, Old South Meeting House, Boston. Course 
tickets are sold to adults for $1.50; admission to single lectures, 
25 eente, Teachete are supplied with tieckete npon application. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


rs and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
aes and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 


THE BIRTH OF A $1 BILL. 


It is an interesting sight to see how the Government turns out 
day by dey tons and tons of crisp new bank notes or silver certi- 
ficates—to watch the silent engravers etch the steel, the shirt: sleeved 
plate printers take the impressions, and the careful messengers 
carry off the finished bills by the cart-load. When Congress has 
ordered the issue of a new series of notes the first step in the 
bureau is the preparation of what is known as the model. This is 
generally a handsome pen-and ink drawing of the proposal bill, 
and is submitted finally to the Secretary of the Treasary for his ap- 
proval. Nothing about the note is left to mere chance. The 
banker does not regard money from a purely artistic standpoint. 
He wants the denomination to be plain and dietinct, and he asks 
that the figure of the note be placed in the upper right hand 
corner, in order to facilitate counting. The fact that a note must 
bear a certain title rather restricts the artist in the preparation of 
the model, but very frequently, as in the case of the new $20 silver 
certificate, which bears the portrait of the late Secretary Manning, 
both utility and artistic beauty are combined. Ia this particular 
bill the artist has made a striking innovation. The portrait, in- 
stead of being at one end of the note, is in 


seven million dollars. It is believed that there will be at least as 
mach more of loss and depreciation of property in the enterprises 
indirectly connected with the exposition. These losses are to be 
offset by gains ‘ by the citizens, although not by the tame people as 
a rule, who are the subscribers to the stcck.”” 


OUR NATION'S CAPITAL. 


How many cities bave figured as the capital of our country ? 
Please name them. 

Philadelphia, from September 5, 1774, antil December, 1776; 
Baltimore, from Dec. 20,1776, to March, 1777; Philadelphia, from 
March 4, 1777, to September, 1777: Lancaster, Pa , from Septem- 
ber 27. 1777, to September 30, 1777; York, Pa., from September 
30, 1777, to Jaly, 1778; Philadelphia, from Joly 2. 1778. to June 
30, 1783; Princeton, N. J., from Jane 30, 1783, to Nov. 20. 1783; 
Annapolis, Md., from November 1783, to November, 1784; Trenton, 
N J., from November, 1784, to January, 1785; New York, from 
Jan. 11,1785, to 1790, when the seat of government was changed 
to Philadelphia, where it remained until 1800, when it was fically 
removed to Washington. 


ALWAYS ENUNCIATE. 


Ae I was going down the street I saw two bootblacks—one was 
a black bootblack and the other a white bookblack, and both had 
black boots as well as blacking and blacking brushes. The black 
bootblack asked the white bootblack to black his, the black boot- 
black’s black boote, with blacking. The white bootblack con- 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzies are solicited, and all correspondence relating to: 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,”’ andi 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa, 


324. GEOGRAPAICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole is composed of 54 letters, and was written by Plutarch. 
My 6, 15, 34, 1, 39, 33, 47, 10, 25, 5, 31, 50, 3, 51 is a city in 
Turkey. 
My 32, 2, 45, 24, 52, 8, 18, 23, 3, 28, 49 is a city noted for the 


making of flour. 
My 41, 15, 53, 11, 40, 19, 38, 4, 18 is a city in western New 


York. 

My 27, 44, 36, 21, 29, 54 isa river in Indiana. 

My 26, 42, 15, 24, 48, 16, 31, 2, 34, 9 was a fortification on the 
Hudson River during the Revolutionary War. 

My 35, 7, 12, 14, 25, 22, 3, 46, 5, 30, 49 are south of Maine. 

My 43, 17, 31, 18, 28, 35, 37, 1 are islands on the western coast 
of Scotland. 

My 3, 20, 7, 30, 19 isa town in England. 


325. Acrostic. [ Words of equal length.] 

1. The fruit of a tree, 2. Amamber. 3 One who hoards, 4, 
A landscape. 5. Storms. 6. Intensesuffering. 7. The Egyptian 
water-lily. 

Sccond letters read downward give a city toward which all eyes 

are looking at present. 


the center, and is supported on the sides by 
figures of prosperity and labor. The letter- 
ing is at the extremities of the certificate, 
and the effect produced by this new idea is 
really very striking. The model having 
been adopted, the next step is the engraving 
of the plate. 

The room in which this work is done is a 
large, well-lighted apartment on the ground 
floor. It must not be supposed for an in- 
stant that the entire face of a note isa en- 
graved by one man. The portrait goes to 
one, the vignette to another, the letteriog, 
script and border to others, and so on until 
no less than twelve men are at work. It is 
a long and tedious task, requiring great care 
and accurate skill. No less than six week’s 
time is necessary for the engraving of a por- 
trait like that of Secretary Manning. 

The steel used is all imported from Eng- 
land, and is remarkably fine grade. Kao_ 
gravere all over the world use Eoglish stee 
and have done so for a century. When, at 
the end of many months of carefal engrav- 
ing, the various portions of the note are fia- 
jshed, an impression of each section is taken 
upon a solid plate of steel. Each separate 
part is placed in the position it would uccupy 
on the note, and when the tranefer is fiaally 


accomplished, the face of the new bill appears 
in perfect form. The plate is hardened and 
across ite engraved surface is passed a soft 


326. RHYMING ANSWERS. 
My rising qualities are well known ; 
Pm toward the rising sun ; 
I’m for vour guest’s enjoyment ; 
And I|’m the smallest one. 


I belong to the brute creation ; 
I explain the Bible to men ; 

As the gambler leaves his victim, 
I’m joined together again. 


327. DIAMONDS. 

I. 1. A consonant. 2. A vehicle. 3. A 
weight of four grains. 4. Pertaining to the 
upper orifice of the stomach. 5. Wet. 4. 
A river in Scotland. 7. A consonan!. 

II. 1. A consonant, 2. Part of the 
mouth. 3. Gives burdens. 4. Relating to 
thestars. 5. Jaunty. 6 To affirm. 7. A 
consonant, 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE 15. 


311. Prevaricate, gravity, fortitude, 
shiver, blackened, paliroon, Kirmess, streas : 
** Labor ride us of three great evile—irkesome- 
nesr, vice. and poverty. 

312 Victor Hugo. 

313. L 


steel roller. The depressions of the plate 
appear on the roller as a raised surface, and 
when the little cylinder has been hard- 
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ened it is a {perfect die. It, in turn, is 

rolled by tremendous pressure upona plate of soft steel. The 
power exerted to force the fine lines of the die into the steel is 89 
great that a thin bit of paper placed on the plate leaves a deep im- 
pression, and a bit of lint, scarcely visible to the naked eye, forms 
a rough scar, A fly-speck under this pressure makes a deep hole in 
the metal, and particles of dast must be carefally removed lest 
they, too, leave their imprint. This transfer procees not only al- 
lows any number of platesto be made, but is an excellent guard 
against counterfeiting. Each face and each reverse of a note, 
being taken from the same die, are exactly alike. In no other 
way could this result be reached. No engraver, be he ever so care- 
ful, could reproduce, without the variation of a hair’s breadth, 
any work of his hands. Four impressions of the die are made 
upon a plate, so that the faces or backs of four notes are always 
printed at the same time. The plate after being hardened is 
finished. It costs the government from its inception to its com- 
pletion, between $1,500 and $2,000 in actual outlay for labor ex- 
pended upon it. From the engraving room the plate goes up stairs 
to the printers. There are about 200 of these, and each will take 
from 600 to 1,000 impressions daily. All the late issues of bank 
notes require but two impressions, one each for the back and face. 
The currency of 1875, however, required three, because in the 
center of the reverse side was an elaborate historical picture printed 
in black. No one knows why these pictures were printed on 
these notes, unless it was an artistic device At any rate these 
bills cost a good deal more than the others, and the experiment 
has never been repeated. Eventually they will dieappear. When 
the sheet of notes has been printed on both sides, with numerous 
examinations and countings in between, it goes to the numbering 
division. —The Washington Post. 


WORLD'S FAIR RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The New York Tribune has computed the receipts and expendi- 
tares for the Fair. Its account current is as follows: ; 


Income, $10.000,000 from gate receipts, $4,000,000 from conces- 
sions, $1,000,000 from salvage; total. $15.00,000; disbursements, 
for payment of debenture bonds, $4,500,000; floating indebtedness 
May 1, and cost of completing buildings and grounds, $2,000,000; 
possible repairs and new construction, $500,000; expenses of ad- 
ministration, $2,500,000; to be refunded io the government for four 
million souvenir half-dollare, $2,000,000; total, $11,500,000. This 
leaves a balance of $3,500,000 to meet the claims of stceckholders 
and of the city of Chicago on account of its bonds, amounting in all 
to $10,600,000. It is believed that there will be added to this bal- 
ance $1,500,000 profit from the sale of souvenir coins, leaving the. 
direot logs to the city of Chicago and its people not over six or 


sented to black the black boots of the black bootblack with black- 
ing, but when he, the white bootblack, had blacked one black boot 
of the black bootblack with blacking, he, the white bootblack, refused 
to black his, the black boetblack’s, other black boot with black- 
ing, unless she, the black bootblack, paid him, the white bootblack, 
the same as what he, the white bootblack, got for blacking other 
people’s black boots, whereupon the black bootblack grew atill 
blacker in the face, and called the white bootblack a blackguard.— 
London Tid-Bits. 


COOL AS A CUCUMBER. 


‘Cool as a cucumber’? is ecientifically correct. Investigation 
shows that the cucumber has a temperature of one degree below 
that of the surrounding atmosphere. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please give the words of the ‘‘ Maria Mitchell ’’ song famous 
among Vassar stadents. C. W. S. 


— Is there any record which gives the number of persons that 
have lived on this earth ? J. K. 


— Where is the Simplon tunnel ? May R. 


This will extend from Brieg in Switzerland to Isella in Italy, It 
will be the longest tunnel in the world. 


— What is the significance of the term olla podrida ? M. 


It is a Spanish phrase, and is akin to what the Scotch eall hotch 
potch and the French pot pourri. . 


— What is the telephometer ee M. 


The new instrament that registers the time of each conversation 
at the telephone from the time of ringing up the exchange to the 
ringing-off signal. 


— What is the significance of | " 

This is doubtless an old hunting expression to signify a herd of 
deer. The complete, original sense of the phrase ‘‘ tag, rag, and 
bobtail Ks scoms to have been » collection of sheep or deer, of all 
sorts, mized indiscriminately, 
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314. ‘‘ Live up to the beat that is in you.’ 

315. Socratee. 

316. Mucilage. 

317. Castanet. 

318. Grudge, bough, losses, theater, tossed; ‘ Good thoughts 
are blessed guests.’’ 


FACTS. 


It is said that daring sea voyages all dogs lose their “ game noze.”’ 


Speed of trains in Rassia rarely exceeds twenty-two miles an 
our. 


Spain has fewer daily cewspapers than any other Earopean 
country. 


America has one sixth of the lighthouses of the entire globe,— 
abont 1,700. 


There is a difference of only twenty-two square miles between the 
areas of England and Iowa. 


The beautiful blue ligkt in the sapphire is the chemical action of 
one grain of iron on every one hundred grains of alumina. 


During the past few years twenty thousand Icelanders—more than 
one fourth of the entire population of the country—have emigrated 
to the United States and Canada. 


The rate of growth of corals has not been fully determined. Pro- 
fess r Agassiz indicates the growth of reefs at Key West at the rate 
of six inches in one hundred years. 


Lindon’s area is larger than New York, Paris, and Berlin put 
together. If one were to undertake to walk one way through al! 
the streeta of London, he would be obliged to go a distance of a8 
far as it is across from New York to San Francisco. 


Prof. N.8. Shaler of Harvard is authority for the statement that 
Boston has the best average of horseflesh, high and low, of any city 
in the world. Berlin would be the only city which could compare 
with the Hab of the Universe. 


The highest point ever reached on Mount St. Elias was about 
11,400 feet. This was attained by Mr. William Williams, a” 
American member of the Alpine Club, who, with two English 
fellow-membera, climbed the mountain in the sammer of 1883, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PracticaL Lawn Tennis. By James Dwight. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 168 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A companion handbook to Walter Camp’s ‘‘American Footbal!,”’ 
could hardly have been written by anyone so satisfactorily as by Dr. 
Dwight, an enthusiastic proselyte when the game began its career 
of conquest in this country, his devotion to it has never lessened. 
He has been identified with the game since before most of us re- 
member it, and never bas any tournament of importance been quite 
complete without his presence, as player, jadge, or director. No 
one in America is better qualified to speak of the game, of its hie- 
tory, of how it should be played, of its rules, of matches and tour- 
paments, and scoring and handicapping, than he. As everyone in- 
terested in the most delightfal of our out-of-door games felt when 
the book was announced, it is an invaluable handbook for all who 
play or watch a game of lawn tennis. 

‘The volume is illustrated by some forty pictures from instanta- 
neous photographs, showing the typical plays as practiced by Mr. 
Sears, Mr. Hall, and others of our best players. 


Our.ines OF RomAN History: By H. F. Pelham. New 

York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 599 pp. Price, $1.75. 

** This book is a reprint, with many additions and alterations, of 
the article, ‘Roman History,’ in the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’’? begins the preface of Professor Pelham, Camden 
professor of ancient history at Oxford. The volume gives, in 
an outline in which the details are used wherever they support 
the main narrative, the story of Rome’s history from ite beginning 
in the family traditions of a later age, through the periods of local 
enlargements, of the death straggle with its rivals, and the subse- 

uent world conquest, down through the Cesars to Diocletian and 
Shesdeden It is an outline which only one who had carefully 
weighed every detail of the evidence, at best unsatisfactory. and 
who had tested the conclasions of the modern acholars, could have 
written. No essential detail is neglected, and there is no sacrifice 
of brevity where the sarvival of a book of Sallust’s or the bound- 
less expansion of Cicero’s eloquence suddenly floods the student 
with historical material. The carefully selected references to the 
classic writers and the modern scholars, references all too rare iu 
our Roman histories, increase the value of the volume greatly. It 
is a work without the aid of which it is impossible that one should 
think of trying to give pupils the most satisfactory survey of Roman 
history, a history with great and peculiar lessons for our own time 
and country. 


AMERICAN History Learvets. Edited by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart and Edward Channing. Bimonthly. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 5 cents each. 

The use of ‘‘sources’’ in history teaching is an accepted fact in 
the history of every educational worker. The trouble with most 
schools is that the teachers do not know where or how to fiod the 
sources of the history they are teaching. The need of putting in 
the hands of every student some original document, somethiog that 
shall show him where every writer on American history from Rich- 
ard Hakbuvt to John Fiske and Herman von Holst found out what 
they tell about this history, as well as the desire of raising the 
standard of secondary school history teaching, led to thie series of 
American History Leaflets, edited by the Harvard Profetsors of 
American and United States History. 

The subjects of the leaflets are divided into two heads, which are 
issued alternately. The first concern American and colonial his- 
tory, and are prepared by Dr. Channing. The leaflets issued con- 
tain the letter of Columbus to Santangel announcing hi« discovery, 
extracts from the Sagas describing the voyages to Vinlend, in 
Reeves’ translation, extracts from the Treaty of Paris of 1763, in 
the original French, with a translation, the King’s Proclamation of 
1763, and the Commissions to the Governors of West Fiorida by 
George III., the articles and ordinances of the Confederation of 
New England. 1643-1684, and papers relating to the voyages of 
John Cabot, 1497-1498. 

The leaflets edited by Mr. Hart relate to the history of the United 
States, and have included the Ostend Manifesto of 1854, extracts 
from the Official Declarations of the United States embodying the 
Manroe Doctrine. 1789-1891, papers relating to Bering Sea Con- 
troversy, 1824-1891, and an ‘‘ exact text’’ of the Constitution. 

The aim of the editors has been to place within the reach of 
every one who is studyiog the history of his country matter, prac- 
tically beyond the reach and knowledge of most teachers, which 
throws light upon events and periods of vital importance in under- 
standing the historical development of this country. How success- 
fully this has been done every teacher and reader of American his- 
tory should see for himself. 


Dir FERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR Brainners. By Joseph 
Edwards, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


262 pp. 

Prof. Florian Cajori, in his Teaching and History of Mathematics 
in the United States (1890), gives a list of twenty-nine American 
text-books on the calculus, and the excellent treatises of Profes- 
sors Bayma, Hardy, and Osborne have since appeared. But not- 
withstanding the number and excellence of strictly American trea- 
tisee, there is room and a ready appreciation for the excellent Eng- 
lish work under review. The definitions and explanations are ex- 
ceedingly perspicuous and accompanied by a finely arranged collec- 


tion of examples. The author is particularly happy in explaining 
some points in the differential calculus which generally present dif- 
ficalty to almost every one who studies it for the first time. Though 
the book is not volaminous, there is little of any importance omitted 
or even scantily treated; on the contrary, there is a completeness 
in the treatment of the calcalus and its applications which places 
many larger traatises at a disadvantage. Any one who has mas- 
tered this apparently small book can jaetly claim considerable 
knowledge of the differential calculus, and will have no difficulty 
in mastering a larger treatise on that mathematical doctrine. In 
fact, nothing essential has been left out, and as an elementary text- 
book it is certainly one of the best published in the English lan- 
guage. In hardly any branch has there been more decided progress 
than that attained by recent treatises in the exposition of the fan- 
damental principles of the calcalus, nor is it longer impracticable 
for the maj rity of students under a competent teacher to become 
intelligent in this branch of mathematics, which in the higher parts 
of the science exhibit some of the highest achievements of human 
thought. 

Tue THovuguts or THE Emperor Marcus AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. Long’s Translation. Edited by Edwin Ginn. 
Classica for Children Series. Boston: Ginn& Co. 213 pp. 
The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius have been read with profit 

by all older people, and now Mr. Ginn thinks what is good for 

the old is equally advantageous to the young, and has issued this 
book with the express purpose of making it a reader in the public 
schools, From the standpoint that virtues will be admired the more 
they are seen in utbers, and the more we study the excellent things 
the more nearly will we attain thereunto, no better example, aside 
from the Great Teacher, could be set before the children than this 
pagan Emperor of Rome, who is universally admired for his virtuous 
life and example. His thoughts are the workings of a noble mind. 

The children cannot help ‘catching purity of thought and action 

from the study of them. No better Reader could be introduced 

into the schools for a portion of the work; it needs, however, to be 
combined with something lighter, that the pupil may not weary 
from the high tension his mind muet necessarily undergo through 

its exclusive use. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON Puaysics. Translated from 
Ganot'’s Hléments de Physique, by E. Atkineon, Ph D. Four- 
teenth Edition. New York: William Wood & Co. 1,115 pp. 
The treatise of Prof-ssor Ganot had passed through nine editions 

in the original French, and had been translated into German and 

Spanish, when the excellent English translation of Dr. Atkineon 

appeared, in 1863. The rare merit of the book was immediately 


~ recognized, and students of physics have been glad to observe that 


successive editions have kept pace, at every point, with the rapid 
advance of the science. An exhaustive treatment of any branch of 
physics can be found only in special treatises, bat this book presents 
the main facts of the science with sufficient fullness for most stu- 
dents. The book is made attractive by a large number of well 
chogen and fiaely execated illustrations; its descriptions of phenom- 
ena are fall and clear, and its statementa of principles are concise 
and accurate. No single volume is better adapted to the needs of 
teachers and mature students. 

Everysopys Book or Correct Conpuot. By Lady 
M. Colin and M. French Sheldon. New York: Harper & Bros. 
182 pp. Price, 75c. 

It is a guide in the conduct of the matters of every day as well 
az an outline of the more important codes of society. It treata of 
the fundamental, social, and ethical laws as ‘‘ tbe correct thing.’’ 
Not omitting any essentials of daily life it does not attempt to dic- 
tate the minor details of etiquette. 


Tue Riversipe Sona-Book. Containing Classic Amer- 
ican Poems Set to Standard Music. Riverside Literature Series, 
Selected and srranged by W. M. Lawrence and O Blakeman. 
Houghton, Miffln & Co, 174 pp. Price, paper, 30c.; boards, 
40c., nat. 

This excellent book, designed for the use of schools, is a slight 
departure from the previous publications of this series, the former 
having been devoted entirely to literature. Tbe high reputation of 
the series is not depreciated by the addition of a song-book, for the 
authors of the poems are among the best American versifiers, and 
the music chosen is from classic composers. Naturally some of the 
songs are those we were accustomed to sing in our school days, but 
are none the less valuable now because they have lived and endeared 
themselves to many; they are the wheat gleaned from the chaff. 
The topical index enables the teacher to turn directly to the selec- 
tion needed for any celebration or birthday memorial exercise, and 
is a most helpful addition. 


Larry. By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lee and 

Shepard. 242 pp. Pazper, 50 cts. 

Readers of fiction have been on the alert, wondering who and 
what would claim the $2,000 prize story offered by the Youth’s 
Companion. Larry has been that successful story, owing wach of 
ita good fortune to the lucky, bright hero that lives in its pages. 
The Children’s Aid Society of New York places Larry, a waif, in a 
well-to-do farm home of a Western spinster, where he is fortunately 
endowed with the advantages of wealth, an education, and the 
affection of this good woman. Of course the author discovers an 


honorable and wealthy family connection for him when he ap- 
proaches manhood ; but with this discovery comes peculiar temp- 
tations, which are bravely resisted to be always devoted and grate- 
fal to his benefactor. 


BERNARDIN DE Sr. Prerre. By Arvéde Barine. 
Translated by J. E. Gordon. The Great French Writers’ Series. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 209 pp. Price, $1. 

A grapbic biography of St. Pierre, the author of Pau! and Vir- 
ginta, the De Foe of French literature. The translation proceeds 
with all the grace and smoothness of the origina]. St. Pierre’s 
life is presented with just enough detail to attract without tiring; 
with a jastice impartially recording his life from the sentimentalist 
and visionary traveler of youth to the obstinate combatant of the 
academy in oldage. Itis on the whole a racy and attractive volume. 
* preface by Augustine Birrell, includes a criticism of Paul and 

irginta, 


D. Appteton & Co., New York, publish The Tutor's 
Secret, Victor Cherbuliez’s new novel, which will appear immedi- 
ately in Appleton’s Town and Country Library. This story has 
been pronounced the most delicate and charming work of this pop- 
ular author. The London Fortnight! Review has termed the char- 
acter of the tutor “one of the greatest triumphs of fiction.” Also 
Camp-Fires of a Naturalist, which is the title of a forthcoming 
book which sketches big game-hunting in the West from a fresh 
point of view. ‘Ihe author describes the actual adventures and 
experiences of a naturalist, Professor Dyche of Kansas University, 
who has hunted from Mexico to the northern confines of British 
Columbia, pursuing grizzly bears, mountain sheep, elk, moose, and 
other rare game. As an outdoor book of camping and hunting this 
possesses a timely interest, but it also has the merit of acientific ex- 
actness in the descriptions of the babite, peculiarities, and haunts 
of wild animals. The author is Mr. Clarence E Edwards, and 
the book is to be published immediately by D. Appleton & Co., 
with many illustrations. 


THE papers relating to the ‘: Banking Question in the 
United Stater,’’ read at the January meeting of the Americen 
Academy of Political and Social Science. have been igsued in a 
separate volume of the Publications of the Academy (Philadelphia : 
$1.00), affording a comprehensive survey of the history and present 
standing of this question. The writers are: Horace White, upon 
** National and State Banke’’; Michael D. Harter, ‘‘ American 
Banking and the Money Supply of the Fature’’; A. B. Hepburn, 
** National and State Bank Circulation’’; J. H. Walker, ‘‘ Bank- 
iog System—Old and New’’; Henry Bacon, ‘‘ Basis of Security 
for National Bank Notes’’; and W. L. Trenholm. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, have purchased from 
Lee & Shepard the Blaisdell Series of Physiologies, one of the moat 
widely used, as well as skillfully prepared series of scientific tem- 
perance textbooks. It represents scientific accuracy, temperance 
convictions, and schoolroom needs. 


Harper & Brotuers have issued in their delightfully 
handy Black and White Series Brander Matthews comedy, A De- 
cision of the Court, which was one of the American plays presented 
by the Theater of Arts and Letters last spring. 


Tue Stormy Perret, by Col. John Bowles, is an his- 
torical romance recently issued by Messrs. A. Lovell & Co. New 
York. London: Walter Scott. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Recreations in Botany; vy Caroline A. Creevey ——Kdwin Booth; 
by. Laurence Hutton ——- Woman and The Higher Education —A 

ouse Hunter in Europe; by Wm. Henry Bishop. —— ihe Refugees; 
by A. Conan Doyle. New York: bony & Bros 

Practical Lessons in Language; by Benjamin T, Conklin ; price, 35 
cents. New York: American Book Co. 

The Maxims and Reflections of Goethe; translated by Bailey Saun- 
ders; price, $1.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Duties of Wie a with Manual of Guard Duty, U.8. Army. Syra- 
cuse, N Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians (Part I.); by Anetole 
Leroy-Beaulieu; translated by Zenaide A. Ragozin; price, $300. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Astronomy for Everyday Readers; by B. J. Hopkins; price, 50 cts. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Archie of Athabasca; by J. Macdonald Oxley; price. $1.25. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 

Heroes; by Edna Dean Proctor; acritique by A, P. Marble. Wor- 
cester: Charles Hamilton. 
by Olive E. Hapgood; price, 50 cents. Boston: 

np 0. . 

Donald Moncrief; by Jeanie Oliver Smith; price, 50 cents. New 
York: Charles Wells oujton. 

Horace, Satires and Epistles; edited by James H. Kirkland. Bos- 
ton: Leach, Shewell & Sanboin. 

CATALOGUES. 

Carleton College. —— State University of lowa. —— Chieago Manual 
Training School.—— Bowdoin College.—— Institute of Technology. — 
Throop Polytechnic Institute —— Washington State Normal School, 
University ot Colorado.— Warrensburg (Mo.) Normal. —— Fisk Uni 
versity, Tenn ——Winthrop Normal College. 


REPORTS. 


Brookline, Mass.——Philadelphia.—— Mendon, Mass.—-Cambridge, 
Mass.—— Lowell, Mass. —— New York City. —— Somerville, Mass. —— 
bag Ind.——Newark,N. J.—Tacoma, Wash. — Brooklyn, N. 


Y.—Brigdewater, Mass.——Connecticut. 


being issued 


them. 


Milne’s New Arithmetics 
A progressive and thoroughly modern 
two book Course by WILLIAM J. 
MILNE. Ph.D., LL.D., President :f 


Ne W Books constantly 


THEIR LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Robinson’s New Arithmetics 
Embodying all the sterling merits of 
the old “ Progressive ”’ seri s, but thor- 
oughly modernized and up to date: 


best and cheapest form: 


United States. 


English Classics for Schools 
The gems of English Literature in 


Published July 1, 1893. A revised and 
enlarged manual containing new fea- 
ures of exceptional attractiveness and 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. ‘ 35 
Aims to train young pupils to see, do, and think for 


—_ Arnold’s (Matthew) Sohrab and Rustum .20\themselves. ‘“ Practical Lessons, with the samé 
> thor’s English Gra and © ition”? (12mo, 
by the American) gmera:ns American Scholar, 20] data forme 
Book Company afe ah carnest of With an introduction by EDWARD 
eir esire, not only to ccp Scott's Marmion . .40 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar .20| Dreyspring’s French Reader on the 
touch with the educational demands] Shakespeare's Twelfth Night Cumulative Method. . 75 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. .20|Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid 
of the times, but even to anticipate Sir Roger de Coverley Papers—From By W. R. Harper, Ph.D., and F, J. 
The following are among |cathcart’s Literary Reader Morris’s Physical Education in the 
A new Manual of English Literature. Public Schools. By R. ANNA 
By GreorGE R. Carucart, A.M. Up- Morris. ‘ 1,00 
wards of 100 portraits ‘ ‘ 1.15|Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship 
Swinton’s School History of the By L. D. SMITH. I2mo,cloth  . “50 


Webster's Primary School Dictionary .48 
Webster’s Common Schoo! Dictionary .72 
Webster's High School Dictionary 08 


New ork Sate Novmal Coliege, | New Frimayy vale. vom coth 383 pp. 
$0.30 Robinson’s New Practical Arithmeti 95 Books sent prepaid om of Circulars, price lists, introductory terms 

1.00 60 | AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY BOSTON 


Miine’s High School Algebra 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
July 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 
July 25-29; American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education; Chicago, III. 
Ang. 2-4: South Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Converse College, Spartanburg. 
Angust 17+24: American Assoc, for the Advance: 
ment of Science; Madison, Wis. 
WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES. 

July 31: Engineering. 

Aug. 7: Government, Law Reform, Politi- 

cal Science, etc, 

Aug. 14: General Department. 

Aug. 21: Science and Philosophy. 

Aug.28: Labor, [Societies. 
Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 
Sept. 28: Sunday Rest. 

Oct. 13: Public Health. 
Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Miss E. A. Packard, for four years principal of 
the Los Angeles high school, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence. Miss Packard will 
spend the year in European travel and study. 
She spends Joly at the World’s Fair and August 
in Boston, where she will be joined by friends 
from San Francisco, sailing for Antwerp August 
23. They will go up the Rhine into Switzerland, 
through the Tyrol, thence to Dresden and Vienna; 
they will pass three months in Italy and then go 
to Paris, where they will remain until May. Two 
months will then be passed in England and Scot- 
land. At the close of echool the pupils presented 
her with an elegant diamond, the teachers with a 
fine opera-glass, while innumerable personal gifts 
came as a benediction of friends. Rarely has any 
one in Los Angeles received such evidences of 
love and esteem. 

Supt. Friesner, who has been for many years at 
the head of the schools of Los Angeles. has resigned 
because of ill-health. The teachers presented 
him with an elegant diamond ring appropriately 
inscribed. Mr. Friesner has been greatly blessed 
during his administration by the uniform respect of 
the teachers, admiration of the pupils and support 
of the community. He will be succeeded by Hon. 
Leroy T. Brown, formerly state commissioner of 
Ohio, a man widely known East and West, he 
having been a frequent attendant upon the meet- 
ings of the N. E. A. and of the department of su- 
perintendence, and ivflaential in their manage- 
ment, 

In San Francisco there are about 875 teachers, 
and 638 are reported as subscribing for some eda- 
cational journal. A good showing. 

Lelana Stanford Jr. University, on its annual 
register, shows 764 students, one-third of whom are 
women and one fourth special students. The cam- 
pus covers 70,000 acres and has a driveway of 
seventeen miles. 

The school board of San Francisco withdrew 
from Japanese students the privilege of attending 
the public schools because the majority attending 
were above legal age. Thia resoiation leaves the 
Chinese schools alone open to the Japanese, and is 
the occasion of a protest signed by 500 representa- 
tives of Japanese societies, including the clergy of 
the city, the Y. M. C. A., the Japanese Gospel So- 
ciety, and the Japanese consul. 


ILLINOIS, 


The appointments of a foreign element upon the 
achool board of Chicago and the introdaction of 
German into the public schools has occasioned 
complaint from many who are interested in a good 
enducational system. The school board have 
made these regulations as to the hours: The 
morning session of all primary and grammar 
schools shall be from 9 a. m. to12 m. All pupils 


under eight years of age in the first and second | 


grades shall attend school not less than four hours 
daily; all pupils on reaching the age of eight years 
shall attend school five hours daily. 

Auburn has elected for principal Prof. J. H. 
Parkinson of Salem. 

J. A. Dixon of Normal has bsen elected prin: 
cipal of the Roseville schools. 

E. E. Heath, priocipal of the Valley Falls 
school, has accepted the superintendency of the 
Holton schools. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY.—The past year bas 
been a very prosperous one. 595 students were 
evrolled, 45 of whom were graduate students. At 
the recent commencement degrees were conferred 
as follows: A.B. 66, LL.B 15, A.M. 17, Ph.D. 


1. A promisent feature of Commencement Day 
was the inauguration of President Swain. His 
address was on the value of State Universities. 
Owing to resignations quite a number of changes 
will occur in the faculty for mext year. The two 
chairs of pure and applied mathematics bave been 
nnited and the work arranged se follows: Robert 
J Aley, professor of mathematics; S. C. David- 
son, associate professor ; D. A. Rothrock, assistant ; 
C. W. McMallen, instructer. 

The three chairs of English, General Literature, 
and Rhetoric, bava been consolidated and placed 
in charge of Prof. M. C. Sampson of Stanford 
University. He will be assisted by an associate 
and three instructors. 

The chair of Latin, filled for the past twenty- 
five years by Aurgi Atuatee, will next year be in 
charge of Professor Merrill, of Miami University. 
He will be assisted by J. H. Howard, a graduate 
student from Chicago University. 

The place of Dr. Snow in Physics, will be filled 
by Arthur T. Foley, who has for some time been 
the associate professor in that department. D. 
M. Mottier takes charga of the department of 
botany. Other new instructors are Mr. George 
Howe in German, Me. Ernest Lindley in Philoso- 
phy, and Mr. Hoover in History. 


At the recent county superintendent election in 
Indiana, eighty-nine out of ninety-two old super. 
intendents were reé ected. Of the thirteen new 
ones, the majority were in counties where the old 
men were not candidates for reélection. 

The State Normal! is having a very sensational 
time. At a recent meeting of the board Prof. 
Arnold Tompkins, the most popular and perhaps 
the strongest man in the faculty, was asked to re- 
sign. The students as a body demanded to know 
the reasons. The board has so far refused to 
give satisfactory ones. The students are well or- 
ganized, and proclaim their purpose to continue 
the fight until a number of men are removed from 
the faculty. 

Edwin E Starbuck, of the chair of mathematics 
in Vincennes University, is succeeded by John 
Faught of this year’s class in Indiana University. 

George F. Base, supervising principal in the Ia- 
dianapolis schools, is succeeded by W. H. Elson, 
who has been acting superintendent of the La 
Porte schools daring the past year. Mr. Bass re- 
tires from the school room to begin the publication 
of a school paper. 


KANSAS. 


The work of the Haskell Institute at Lawrence, 
especially in their manual training and art exhibit 
at the Exposition, gives these Indian pupils favor- 
able comparison with our children having the ad- 
vantages of larger cities. The year jast closed has 
been the most prosperous one in the history of the 
school. The attendance is 543, representing every 
tribe in the land. Much credit is due Superin- 
tendent Meserve for the wise supervision and 
watchful oversight of the ivstitution. 


MINNESOTA. 
St. Paul bas suffered greatly from the tone and 


publicity given the hearing before the school board 


regardiog the high school. A 


main for the present, and the public has been 
given a view of the way in which they love each 
other. It is in every way unfortunate. > 

J. E. Bryan, principal of the Honghton high 
school, has sccepted the superintendency of the 
Litchfield ) echools. 

Fred M. Townsend of Cofdwater has accepted a 
position as superintendent of the Marsball schools, 

The Houghton school board have engaged Pro- 
fessor Rackmaa as principal to succeed J. E. 


Bryan. 

President McLouth of the agricaltural college of 
North Dakota is an active candidate for the prin- 
cipalship of the State Normal at Ypsilanti. 


MINNESOTA. 


Prof. G. B. Aiton of the Zambrota schools, 
Minneapolis, has been elected state inspector of 
high schools. 

St. Paul must economize in her school expenses. 
and has made this saving by reducing the salaries 
of some of the high school teachers and principala, 
as well as cartailing the supplies and dispensing 
with the departments of domestic econo .y and 
elocation. 

The summer training school for Olmsted County 
opened at Rochester, July 19:h, and continues till 
August 16. A thorough and widely arranged 
course is offered. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis will hereafter require pupils to be ex- 
amined for admission to the high school instead of 
being allowed to enter on recommendation of their 
various principals. 

Missouri public school fand will have a consid- 
erable decrease on account of the reduced levy 
under the law. 

Supt. R. D. Shannon of Joplin will be succeeded 
by Stephen A. Underwood, long principal of the 
high echool. 

Professor Pringle, for many years principal of 
the Northfield schools, has resigned with the in- 
tention to accept the priacipalship of the Aurora 
(ILL. ) achools. 


NEW YORK. 


Troy reports a school enrollment of 6,793 and 
94 4 the per cent of daily attendance, 

Prof. Henry E Stevens has declined the reap 
pointment as principal of the Corfa Usion School ; 
Mr. McArthur of Conesus has been engaged for 
that position. 

New York City Board of Education has decided 
to pay its teachers on the basis of length of meri- 
torious service. 

Prof. L. W. Craig has been selected to succeed 
Prof. C. M. Harding as principal of the Wells- 
ville Academy. 

At a recent convention of the New, York state 
music teachers, ‘‘ Music in the Pablic Schools”’ 
was a topic of much interest and discussion. 

The state board elected the following superin- 
tendente: John Anderson for Somerset Cunty; 
John S Van Dike. for Mercer County. The 
following were re-elected: Barlington, Kdgar 
Haas; Camden, Charles S. Albsrtson; Cape May, 
Vincent Miller; Middlesex, H. B. Willis; Mon- 
mouth, Samael Lockwood; Ocean, E. M Lona; 
Sassex, Luther Hill, 

The principal changes made by the last legisla- 
ture are, vis: The school year is made of one huna- 
dred days; no sessions on legal holidays; willful 
disobedience of orders of the department of public 
instruction forfeits the use of public funds. Any 
city or village located in a coun'y having less 
than one million inhabitants and employing a 
superintendent of schools may establish and maia- 
tain one or more free kindergartens. 

The new teachers’ college of New York city 
will overlook Morningside Park on a site of 
twenty acres donated by George W. Vanderbilt. 
The buildings will ba ready by the antama of ‘94, 


\l parties are to re-| The work and students of this institution are 


favorably known throughout the country. The 
recent commencement sent out one hundred and 
fifty-two who go to help fill the great demand for 
teachers f:om this college. 

The university convocation of the state, Jaly 5, 
6, and 7, at New York, realized the great expecta- 
tions of all gathered there to discuss educational 
interests. 

NEBRASKA, 

Supt. Henry M. James of Omaha bas resigned 

to take up the same line of work in Tacoma, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jobn L Anderson of Somerville succeeds W. T, 
F. Asres in the ffice of cc unty superintendent, 


OHIO. 


W. T. Stewart of Oxfcrd was elected superin- 
intendent of the Martin's Ferry schools 

The Central Labor Union are actively instru- 
mental in establishing a tree night echool in Toledo, 
which the board of education promises, providing 
a sufficient attendance is procured. 

Youngstown has introduced manual training into 
her schools. 

The Stockport schools have elected Prof. H. E. 
Axline to the principalship. 

Cleveland opens next year a central manual 
training echool building, a spacious, well-lighted 
and perfectly equipped building, costing about 
$46,000. OC. W. Skinner has been chosen as prin- 
cipal of this echool. 

Akron reports 130 teachers employed in her 
achools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor Houston of the Edwardaville schools 
will probably succeed D. B. Gildea in the superin- 
tendency of the Plymouth township schools. 

Prof. J. A. Lutz has been elected principal of 
the Wiconieco schools, and Professor Bond of 
Morrisville to a similar position at Lansdale. 

Allegheny schools observed a jabilee day the 
first of July. They marched in review before the 
mayor and school dignitaries, and they were given 
the park for their enjsyment. 

Norristown is proud of the recent creditable ex- 
hibition in wood-work ard sewing by its echools. 

Shamokin has elected J. M. Landis of the State 
Normal as superintendent of the commercial de- 
partment of the high school. 

Prof. I. T. Twilley of Baltimore has been 
elected principal of the Smethport schools. 

The court has diseolved the Conshohocken 
school board for failing to organize within the pre- 
scribed time. 

Pottstown has introdaced music into its school 
with Jerry March of Morristown as instructor. 


WISCONSIN. 


The State University gradoated ita largest claes 
this year, 221, of whom 79 were law students. 

State ¢xamination for teachers’ certificates at 
Madison, August 1-3 

The Oshkosh Normal School graduated a class 
of nine, seven of whom were men. 

A recent vote of schoo! children f ra otate tree, 
resulted in the choiceof the maple. The total vote 
was 110,086, the maple receiving 47,241. The 
pine was the favorite in the northern countier. 

D. D Mayne accepts the superintendency of the 
Zanesville schools, vacated by F W. Cooley. 

F. E. McGovern will be principal of the Ryan 
High School in Appleton. 

The Whitewater Normal School celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary on the 22d inst. The 
catalogue of the echool shows enroliment of 296 in 
the normal department, of whom 62 are in the 
preparatory class. The total enrollment is 409. 


The new catalogue of the University of Wiscon- 
sin shows a total enroliment of 1,287, besides 189 


Endorsed by the Physicians. 


Endorsed by the Scientific 


"TRUE, 


Blaisdell’s Physiologies were written by a scholar and a teacher ; 


are thoroughly satisfactory from every standpoint. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF HEALTH 


REVISED EDITION. 
Introduction Price, . e e 


HOW TO KEEP WELL : 


REVISED EDITION, 
Introduction Price, . 


REVISED EDITION. 
Introduction Price. . e ‘ 


Boston, New York. 


30 cents. 


45 cents. 
OUR BODIES, AND HOW WE LIVE 


65 cents. 


Men, 
SCIENTIFIC, 


Endorsed by the Moralists, 
Endorsed by the Teachers. 


INTERESTING, 


“ THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH.” 


Endorsed by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 


TEACHABLE. 


by one who knows his subject and knows how to teach it; they are full of practical suggestions, and aids to instruction, and 


—SUPERINTENDENT TARBELL, Providence, R. /. 


The leading purpose of the books of this series is to treat of the care and preservation of the 


health. The latest facts are given; and in each division the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, 


IN USE IN 


LOWELL, SOMERVILLE, CHELSEA, SPRINGFIELD, AND BROCKTON, Mass. ; 
PROVIDENCE, NEWPORT, AND Woonsocket, R, I. ; 
and many other cities and towns. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, . . . Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


B rook 


and narcotics on the human system are shown with force, accuracy, and candor. 
Many experiments with and without apparatus are suggested and explained in a manner that 
will be invaluable to pupils. 
The health notes, in the form of blackboard exercises, in the “ Child’s Book of Health” in 
physical exercises, in “ Our Bodies, and How we Live,” and in hundreds of suggestions through- 
out the volumes, form especially good features of the series. 
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ing there notwithstanding the flattering offer hurm f n r of Bos 
graduate stadents and nine fellows, a total of |him by Fall River. made| Pros, Schurman of Cornell, D Miss 
ninety-two, doing graduate work The terms of| Worcester has changed its high school course of ; Edna Dean Proctor and others. 
admission have undergone some changes, the most | study and given many of its teachers an increase| Worcester is proud of her schools and they are 
neseaieang. Se which is the considerable rm quire-|of salary. in the line of sare progress; but Worcester still 
— = velieh literature now made in ail de-| Horace E. Henderson, for many years principal | clings to the antiqaated and generally discarded 
partments o: university. of the Brockton schools, has resigned to go to|custom of holdiog school six days in the week 
_ Garden City, L. I. with two half holidays. Her teachera and espec- 


NEW ENGLAND. Arlington.—The following changes have been debarred from bieh 

made in the Arlington schools: A fourth assist |‘b¢ privileges of Saturday convocatio: s which are 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. ant (new) has been elected for the Colting High , 9 great belp to the profession elsewhere through- 

F. C. Baldwin master of the Ash St. School and 


School, Miss Esther Bailey of Arlington who|°"* the country. 
Miss Cora T. Sanborn, first assistant at the|has been for two years past assistant at the Ames-| Wm. Oliver C. Mordoff of Ragby, Philadelphie, 
Webster St. School, Manchester, have resigned to|bury High. She is a graduate of Wellesley.|has made a visit to some Massachasetts echools 
accept positions in Somerville, Mass. Mr. Dimond, the music teacher, has resigned and|and writes thereof in The Rugbian. Of the New 
The recent annual election of teacher in| Miss Blanche E. Heard, lately music director at| Bedford High School he says: ‘* I reached the high 
Manchester _was characterized by the raising of | Johnstown, Pa., is elected to the vacancy. She ig|school jast before the opening exercises. These 
several ealaries. to give three days each week to the schools, —— | were simple but impressive, consisting of responsive 
: Darisg the Spring term there were 3781 pupils} Mr. N. T. Soule, for the last eight years principal | Scriptual readings, prayer, and music. Then the 
in the public echools of Manchester. A year ago|of the Cutter school, has resigned, and Miss Jennie | students quietly moved to the various class rooms 
there were 3408. : Chaplin has been elected principal there. Her|of which there are many. The posriods are forty 
Hallsville schoolhouse will have four more| place in the lower grade of the same school hag| minutes in l-ngth, after every two of which there 
rooms next term than last, that number being/| been filled by the election of Miss Madge L.|is a short recess of three minates for general 
finished during the vacation. Two of them will|Moz:ley of Winchester. All other teachers are| chatting and about noon an intermission of twenty 
be cecupied the first of the term. reélected. —— The new high school building ig} minut for lunch. They do not give daily marks, 
Concord will have the services of Prof. Conant| progressing rapidly, and will be finished early | but condact examinations about five times a year. 
as masical instructor. hy = cost, including land, will be about| [nm the class rooms I _ — work done in 
:000. It is to have eleven rooms and a large|every aepartment. Respectfal attention, earnest, 
MASDAGETSRESS. hall in the third story. When the building te 
Boston.—Papils in school, 63,233. 


in the summer school. There are eighty-three 


WY 


| KEEP COOL 
inside, outside, and all the way through, 


by drinking Root 


i RES Beer 


This great Temperance drink ; 
is us healthful, as it is pleasant. Try it. 


accurate, and clean recitations characterized 

finished the town comes into possession at once of | all the classes. There was a free use of unabridged 

Normal school 169 pupils, the lowest number | fand of some $20,000 for equipping the library | dic:ionaries, there being no less than forty io che 

for five years. and chemical and physical laboratories. echool. It would be well nigh impossible to give 

High schools, 3406. gain of 500 in five years. If in the future citizens of Arlington do not|® satisfactory description of the actual work. 

Grammar schools, 31,706, gain of 400 since last | have a more intelligent appreciation of the work | Ooe must see it to understand the philosophy and 
year; of 900 ia four years. in the public schools it will not be from lack of 


anderlying principles governing this school. Ray 
Primary schools, 25,770, gain of 700 since last | opportunity to see and learn. At a recent exhibit | Greene Huling, the affable principal, is the cou- 
the majority of the citizens and patrons acquainted 


trolliag genius of the school. His magnetic influ- 


—At a recent meeting in Paris the toast 
was ‘‘America.’”’ A speaker arose and eaid: 
‘* America! I give you the land of our pride, 


bonnded on the north by the British possessions, 
on the acuth by the Galf of Mexico, on the east 
by the Atlantic, and west by the Pacific.’’ 


year; of 1100 in five yeare, 
Kindergartens, 2,323, gain of 330 since last | themselves with the industrial, artistic and literary|ence is felt everywhere, and all are quick to} ‘‘Not so! Too amall!’’ called out a second 
year; of 1,300 in five years. work of the pupils as shown in selections made! follow whom all love.” speaker, ‘ Bounded on the north and south by 


the two poles, cn the east by the rising and the 
west by the setting sun.’’ 

**Too smail!’’ said a third, jumpirg to his 
feet. ‘‘Too small! I give you the toast: 
America! bounded on the north by the Aurora 
Borealis, on the south by the Precession of the 


** Wednesday morning found me in the famous 
Boston Latin School, founded in 1635. Here 
were educated such men as Benjamin Franklin, 
John Hancock, Samuel Adams, Charles Sumner, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Ward Beecher, 
and Bishop Phillips Brooks. Dr. Merrill, the 


Evening schools, 5,623. from the actual daily work. The clever models 
Twenty-three hundred graduates of Boston’s|in clay, and neat paper designs of the primary 
public schools participated in the annual school| were admired, while the work in designing and 
festival in the Mechanics’ Building. Singing of pa-|drawing convinced the parents that the years 
triotic songs, an address by Pres. Samuel B. Capen| of school life of the children would have most 


of the school committee and each student receiv- 
ing a bouquet, was the order of the exercises. 


practical use when schooldays were over. 


Worcester.—A new course of study, upon which 


courteous and scholarly head-master, escorted me 
through the various classy rooms, where I was 


Equinoxes, on the east by Primeval Chaos, and on 
the west by the Day of Jodgment. I call on you 


The Comins Grammar School at Roxbury has much lebor has been : . 
; put by the supervising prin- 
by Mr. cipals, is now in the hands of the printer and will 
on Delt Company, grada-| go into effect with the opening of the new 
of this ‘ echool year 

andidates for regular and special certificates of | Ty, ‘ 

past year has been marked by two new 
W. a The ‘Aug, 29 30 lished with trained kindergartners as assistants to 
he Gin h "Sch b Ww. ’ the regular first grade teachers. The kindergarten 
in the Bot Th work has been carried on with the work of the 
Tend a ne don Wednes Pron a The 0” | first year and the pupils are to be advanced to the 
£8.30 ‘red second grade with other first grade pupils. The 

>a tie ial pes value of the experiment will be determined next 
ped cates! year by the comparative proficiency of the kinder. 
hi garten trained pupils with those of the regular 
weening, of the Rincergarten, We examined at | The other departore is in the matter of supervision. 
the eame time with the applicants for regular cer- have 0d thet the 
tificates. All that intend we be candidates should superintendent can make only very infrequant per- 
send at once for a circular containiog fall informa- sonal visits. To give the schools the needed 
tion of the subjects and requirements of the ex- supervision, the cityshas been districted and put 
pm 7. hineas Bates, Secretary, School under the care of the ninth grade principals, 
_ | known to the school committee as Supervising 
Bridgewater Normal sent forth 79 graduates this| Principals. These men have besides their daties 
year. 7a ye , in their own schools, visited each school in their 
Brookline is considering plans for a high school | respective distric.s as often as once a month, often 
building to accommodate 500 pupils. A. C. Tay | holding cenferences with teachers, and meeting 
has been appointed as instructor of Latin and | monthly and oftner with the superintendent. 
Greek in this school. ‘ The past year has witnessed a monthly series of 
Warwick reports 2,184 school children, with 1,201 meetings held by Supt. Marble at which the 
of school age not attending school. . teachers have been instructed and inspired by hia 
Principal Charles S. Chapin of the F itehbarg own scholarly and practical addresses on the siudy 
High School, has signified his intention of remain-| of English, and by the words of such scholars as 


for three cheers for the land we love, America! ’’ 
And: the cheers may be ringing yet in the 
echoing corridors of time. — Exchange. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don’t 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. ‘Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 

Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 
any examination in axy of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 
When first published 


the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 
For a short time only we 
offer to send you the book 
for $1.10, postpaid. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, [lass. 


privileged to see an ideal echool ian working order. 
Every boy seemed to be wide-awake, his lessons 
showed careful pr-paration, thoughtfal answers 
were given to teachers’ questions, and maps, 
picturee, figures, etc., were called into use in the 
elucidation of a subject. Ia the English High 
School, adjoining, under the supervision of Prof. 
Waterhouse, I found equally good work done, was 
permitted to meet Prof. Gage, author of ‘* Gage’s 
Physics,’’ and to see his students at work in the 
laboratory. No books are allowed in his class 
room. Students are expected to draw concluiions 
and dedace rules and principles from actual «bser- 
vations made by experimenting with the appa- 
ratue. In another class room I observed pupils 
trying to unravel the intricacies of cubs root 
in Algebra. Later the same professor had the 
senior class occapied in demonstrating theorems 
from a paper given at a former Harvard entrance 
examination. Most of the students in the Boston 
Latin School prepare for Harvard, which is only a 
few miles distant, as most Ragby boys know.’’ 


FOR DYSPEPSIA AND EXHAUSTION 
Use Horsrorp's AcID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, Pa, 
says: ‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and genera! 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.’’ 


A mate teacher for graded dotorea The Able Discussion of an Important 
Hducational Question. 


Jamaica, L. I, Address, with references, etc , 
EDWARD W. Tapp, Secretary, 

This is what the ATLANTIC MONTHLY is giving every Teacher a 

chance to read. 


Jamaica, L, I. 
In the August Number: |\In the September Number : 


Academic and Technical Instruction. The Technical School and the University. 
By Prof. N 8. SHALER. By Gen. FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
of Harvard University. Pres. of Mass. Institute of Techno’ogy. 


3 36 


WANTED, 
A good music teacher to teach the ‘ Normal 
System” of Music iu the public schools of Johas- 
town, Pa. 


Salary, $800 per aunum. 
D. J. JONES, 


Sec'y School Board, 


School of Pedagogy 


UNIVERSIRY OF THE CH OF NEW YORK. 


HENRY M. McCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


WANTED, 
In the autumn, a lady teacher of Music and Draw- 
ing,— National Music System, Prang Drawing,— in 
city school in the West. Good salary offered. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Faucation. 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a large city in Ohio, for the autumn, a lady teach- 
er of Drawing 26 in the public schools. 
Salary, $600. Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St.. Bos 


FOR SALE BY ALL NE WSDEALEKS. o:00...0sssse0e0e05 35 CENTS A COPY. $4.00 A YEAR. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


OUR ALLOTMENT (23227) Group 160. Class 855. Dept. L. Sec. D. 


We have on exhibition a complete list of our publications, including elegantly bound volumes of the 

JOUBNAL UF EDUCATION aud AMERICAN TEACHER. 
Our space is located in the north end, on the second floor of the great building for Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts, Section D, where we cordially invite you to call when visiting the Exposition. eke 
NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston and Chicago. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS, 


Five Courses: — 
I. History of Education. 
II. Psychology and Ethics. 
Ill. Theory and Art of Teaching. 
IV, Educational Literature and Criticism. 
V. Systems of Education. 
Degrees granted: — 
Dr. of Pedagogy, and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Year: From October to May. 
Scholarships: Only resident students are enrolled. 


WANTED, 

Ina Military College in the South, next September, 

a single man about 25 years old, qualified to teacb 

Book-keeping, Stenography, and Telegraphy. Salary 

$750, to be increased to $900 or $950. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 


The last week in August, 1893, a lady as teacher of 
German and Music, in a New Engisnd Academy. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
‘ N. £. Bureau of Education, 
8 Some: set 8t.. Boston. 


~ 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fourna 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your | 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work ts 
simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 
terms. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 


Send for Catalogue giving full information. 
Address: 
SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
eow NEW YORK CITY. 


HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
plence mention this Journal. 


NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, 


~ 


R EGISTER with the OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St, Boston, 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

6 World o ance. . 
French Sones and Games. . ° ° . Wm Beverley Harison, N Y 50 
Pietro Ghisleri. . ‘ Crawford Macmillan & Co, NY 1 00 
Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander and Indica. Clinnock 1 
Some Hints on Learning to Draw. . Hutchinson ra 2 

Down to the Corners. . D Lothrop Co, Boston H 
Gibbes C T Dillingham & Co, N Y 1 25 
Conversations on Some of the Old Poets. . ‘ owell David McKay, Phila - 
How to Know the Wild Flowers. . a Dana Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 1 50 
Introduction to English Economic History. . Ashley G P Putnam’s Sons oe 3 00 
Peter Stuyvesant. Tuckerman Dodd. Mead & Co. 1 00 
Through Colonial Doorways. * ° Wharton J B Lippincott Vo, Phila 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., is the best know manufacturing com- 
pany in this country. This American company 
deserves its fame. It has done for popular educa- 
tion a work hard to estimate. Prior to its exist- 
ence America had no means of supplying ite pupils 
in the public schools, of every grade, with lead pen- 
cils made on its own soil and by its own skilled 
laborers. The success is phenomenal for the very 
good reason that there was a great need for a good 
American pencil, and this company had the mate- 
rials at hand, the skill, and the inventive genius 
at its command to enable it to manufacture at a 
reasonable price the grades required to cover the 
whole field of school and artistic work. 

A recent test of Dixon’s SM, No. 2, satin finish, 
proves that this pencil is superior to any in the 
world for good practical work in the schoolroom, 
and equally as good for use in the counting room 
and workshop of the artisan and mechanic. We 
are sure all of their many grades will stand a 
similar test and are alike good and as faithfully 
made. We would recommend SM. No. 2. to 
school supply officers, and to teachers and pupils. 
It has a lead that is adapted for ordinary school 
work, set in durable cedar wood of plain finish 
with rubber erasers. It is the pencil for the mil- 
lions. Send 16 cents for samples. Address Jos, 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. 


QUEEN & Co. of Philadelphia manage one of 
the leading establishments of the world for the 
supply of Scientific Apparatus. They have just 
issued a Second American Edition of a catalogue 
abridged from that of Charles Reichert of Vienna, 
with price list of his famous microscopes, Achro- 
matic, and Apochromatic Objectives, Microtomes, 
and Hemometers. 

This maker has become famous in all the scientific 
centers of Europe and recently in America for his 


wonderful laboratory microscopes, which are in- 
struments of seemingly perfect workmanship. 
His lenses and high power “ Oil-immersions’’ are 
now in general use in bacteriological work, in all 
parts of the civilized world. This valuable cata- 
logue represents ali the instruments, and their ac- 
cessories and prices. Queen & Co., Philadelphia, 
are the sole agents for the United States and Can- 
ada. Duty-free importation for colleges and 
schools is made a special featare of their business. 
Write for quotations on whatever laboratory outfit 
you may need. Address Queen & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and dire, and sto 
eco UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Con 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN OBEDIENT CHILD.—Mother—Now, never 
let me catch you at the jam again. Willie—I—I 
— not to let you catch me this time.— Funny 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by “ya 

in every part of the world. Be sure and 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—“ What makes that new baby at your house 
ery so much, Tommy ?’’ Tommy (indignantly) : 
“* It don’t cry so very much; and if all your teeth 
was out, and your hair off, and your lega so weak 
you couldn’t stand on them, I guess you'd feel like 
crying yourself! ’’— Life. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or ~- order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISBING Co. 


Kodak Films. 


Having seen the superior work done on our new 
Kodak films the World’s Fair authorities have 
decided to sell no other film on the grounds. In 
order to enable our customers to make the largest 
possible number of pictures for the smallest outlay, 
we are now winding this film in spools of from roo 
to 2soexposures. These are known as the Colum- 
bus spools. 

To still further insure success for our customers, 
we have purchased the exclusive concession for a 
fifm dark room on the grounds, and are erecting a 
building as headquarters for Kodakers. The use 
of the dark room will be free for changing films 
and plates, and competent attendants will make 
any slight repairs that may be necessary, without 
charge. If anybody comes to the Fair with a 
Kodak that will not work properly, we will replace 
it with one that is in good order. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send 5 cents for 
World's Fair view 
g x5 inches, 


COMMENCEMENT. 
O, the sweet commencement season, 
With its rhyme an’ with its reason, 
With its black an’ golden tresses, 
An’ its creamy, dreamy dresses! 


O, the sweet commencement season, 
With its pretty girls an’ pleasin’ ! 
With ite ribbon and its laces, 

An’ its sweet, expectant faces! 


O, the sweet commencemant season, 
With its tenderness an’ teasin’, 
With its essays, framed completely 
For the red lips readin’ sweetly! 


O, the sweet commencement season, 
With its rhyme an’ with its reason : 
With its smiles, tears, kisses, larghter, 
An’ ita bills for cash hereafter! 

— Atlanta Constitution. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Jaly Ladies’ Home Journal, with its at- 
tractive summer cover, is especially designed for 
midsummer reading. How a marriage proposal is 
made and how it is worded, in ‘‘ The Story of Five 
Proposals,’’ is told with delightful frankness by a 
Western society girl. Just how to arrange a ten- 
nis tournament is also an excellent article, written 
by Mabel Esmonde Cahili, the champion lady ten 
nis-player of the United States. A full-page, very 
well done, is that giving descriptions of various 
ways of “Entertaining in the Country.’”’ Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox asks and answers ‘‘Can a 
Woman Reform a Man?’’ A most beautiful page 
of periodical illustrations is Nancy Mann Waddle’s 
article on the cultivation of the orchid. A page of 


biography presents sketches, with portraite of 
‘* Rosa Nouchette Carey,’’ and of ‘‘ The Daugh- 
ter of Charles Dickens.’’ Anna Robertson Brown 


gives the first paper in a series of articles on “ The 
Girl Who Goes to College.”” Mr. Bok discourses 
upon the perplexing question of corporal punish- 
ment for children, writing from the boy’s point of 
view. Good fiction is a tonic, and the charming 
story of Dennis O’ Rourke, by Lucy Derby, with 
its clever illustrations, will prove one of the best. 
A page of illustrations from original designs, en- 
titled ‘‘ Dressing Without the Corset,’? by May 
Root Kern, will be read with profit, as will Mrs. 
Mallon’s The Ideal Summer Blouse,’”’ and 
“Odds and Ends of a Wardrobe.’? The editors 
all have something bright to say. Cartis Pub. 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.00 a year. 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought for July is 
full of good things. The articles are prepared 
and selected with care to meet the timely necessi- 
ties of preachers and others. The Rev. W. F. 
Markwick of the Congregational Church, Ansonia, 
Conn., is given the first place, and his portrait, 
biographical sketch, sermon, and view of church 
edifice are accorded the usual prominence. Lead- 
ing Thoughts of Sermons are by the noted preach- 
ers, Dr. A. Maclaren and Dr. G. Lorimer. An 
Independence Day Service on ‘‘ George Washing- 
ton: His Life and Its Lessons,’’ by David Gregg, 
D.D., is worthy of praise. The living issue is on 
‘* Honesty in the Pulpit,’’ and is admirably dis- 
cussed by Rev. A. R. Conrad, D.D. ‘Attacks 
on the Bible’’ is the question of the day which is 
treated with great ability. The editorials are full 
of common sense—on Stifling Scholarship, Nipping 
Evil in the Bad, Providing for Aged Pastors, 
Efficiency in the Palpit, Temperance Zeal, Chria- 
tian Endeavor Convention. All other departments 
yee filled. $250 a year. New York: E, 

. Treat. 


— McClure’s Magazine for Juneand July, 18938, 
Vol, I., Nos. I. and II., comes to our table for the 


recognition they eo richly merit. This new maga- 


zine, published by S. S. McClure, (limited) at 743 
aod 745 Broadway, New York, has a very fescinat- 


ing appearance—jast enough English in tone, ‘‘ you 
know,’’ to make it very attractive. The portrait 


A LOOK AT YOUR TONGUE 
A will show you whether 
ou need Dr. Pierce's 


leasant Pellets. If it’s 
furred or coated; if 
pare no appetite, and 

ve frequent headaches 
with or without dizziness, 
chilly sensations, and oc- 
casional nausea; if you 
feel dull, drowsy, and 
tired or debili- 

ted—that proves that 
you're bilious. 

The best things in the 
world for biliousness are these little ‘‘ Pel- 
lets.” They gently stimulate and powerfully 
invigorate the liver. e smallest 
and the easiest to take. There’s no distur- 
bance to the system, diet, or occupation. One 
tiny, sugar-coated Pellet at a dose is a per- 
fect corrective and regulator. 


In chronic Catarrh in the Head, where 

every other would-be help has failed, the 

proprietors of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 
give $500 if they can’t effect a perfect ~ 

and permanent cure. By its mild, soothing, 

cleansing, and healing properties, this 

will cure the very worst cases. 


of Prof. Henry Drummond in June No. and of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in July issue, are well 
worth the price of the numbers, which is only 15 
cents a month. The literary character of this new 
claimant for notice is very superior. Dr. Hale’s 
article on ‘‘An Afternoon with Dr. Holmes,’’ is 
worth the price of a year’s subscription. So are 
the ‘* Real Conversations’? between W. D. How- 
ellsand H. H. Boyesen. Among the distinguished 
writers are Sarah Orne Jewett, Mra. Robt. Louis 
Stevenson, Henry Drummond, M. De Blowitz, 
Radyard Kipling, Thomas Hardy, Karl Hagen. 
beck, W. Morton Fullerton, Gilbert Parker, Thoe. 
A. Edison, Alex. Graham Bell, and the versatile 
editors. This magazine will be heartily welcomed 
by American readers. It is copiovsly illustrated 
Price, 15 cents a copy. New York: 743 and 745 
Broadway. 


— The July St. Nicholas contains an article on 
‘* Chicago,’’ by John F. Ballantyne, which includes 
a great number of views of the famous buildings 
and boulevards of that city. Mrs. Clara Doty 
Bates, who is in charge of the children’s library at 
the Fair, contributes an article on the ‘‘ Children’s 
Building.’’ It also contains several Fourth of 
July stories, and an article on *' Featival Days at 
Girls’ Colleges,’’ including illustrations taken at 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar, and Har- 
vard Annex. New York: The Century Company. 
$3.00 a year. 


—A portrait of England's Fature Queen—Prin- 
cess Mary of Tech—forms the frontispiece of C.s- 
sell’s Family Magazine for July, and gives a pleas- 


ant impression of that royal younglady. ‘'Dave- 
nant,’’ a new serial by S. Southal Bone, is begun in 


STANDARD LITERATURE. 


back. 


ARBoT, THE. 


ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 


ANTIQUARY, THE. By Sir Walter Scott. 


ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. 
ANDERSEN’S Farry TALER. 
ASTORIA. By Washington Irving. 


BRACEBRIDGE Hau. By Washington Irving. 


CHILD’s HistoRY OF ENGLAND. By 
CHISTMAS STORIES. 


CRAYON PAPERS. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By George Eliot. 
EmERson’s Essays, First Series. By 
EMERSON’S Essays. 
FeLiIx Hout, By George Eliot. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN Boys. By Judge D. P. Thompson, 
By the Brothers Grimm. 


Grimm's Farry TALES. 
HypatiA. By Charles Kingsley. 
IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. 
JANE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 


JOHN HALIFAX. By Dinah Maulock Craik. 


KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. 
KNICKERBOCKER’S New YorK. 
Last Days OF PoMPEI.. 


MIDDLEMARCH. By George Eliot. 


By Sir WALTER Scort. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


By Charles Dickens. 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA. By Washington Irving. 
By Washington Irving. 


Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. 


By Washington Irving. 
By Lord Lytton. 


Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


CHEAP, ATTRACTIVE, DURABLE. 


Per volume, $1.00, 


By Washington Irving. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 


QUENTIN DURWARD. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Charles Dickens. 
SALMAGUNDI. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 


SKETcH Book, THE. 
SELF HELP. 
STORIES FROM LIFE. 


R. W. Emerson. 


MILL ON THE FLOoss, THE. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Charles Reade. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
By Charles Dickens. 
PILGRIM’s PROGRESS, 


SESAME AND LILIES. 


Bound in half-Russia leather, marbled edges and marbled paper sides, and full gilt 
12mo. 


Any two volumes given for ONE new subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
This edition of standard 12mos, in new and attractive style, meets the existing 
demand for popular books in suitable bindings for families and school libraries or 
holiday gifts at reasonable prices. 


By George Eliot. 


By Charles DicKENs. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


By John Banyan. 
By Sir Walter Scott. 


By Daniel Defoe. 
Romo.a. By George Eliot. 

By Washington Irving. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 


By Jobn Raskin. 
By Washington Irving. 


By Samuel Smiles. 


By Sarah K. Bolton. 


Swiss Famity Roprnson. 


TALES OF A TRAVELER. B Washington Irving. 
Tom Brown's ScHOOL Davi. 
Tom BROWN AT OxFoRD. By 


By Thomas Hughes. 
Thomas Haghes. 


TOUR OF THE PRAIRIES, AND SPANISH VOYAGES. W. Irving. 


TWICE-10LD TALEs. 
Two YEARS 


TOUR OF THE WoRLD IN EIGHTY DAys. 


By Jules Verne. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


BEFORE THE MAsT. By R. H. Dana. 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


VOYAGE TO THE CAPE, A. By W. Clark Russell. 


WHITE Cross AND DOVE OF PEARLS. 


Please note that we offer ¢wo of these elegant volumes to any present subscriber of the JourNAL, 
who sends us only one new subscriber. The books will be sent by mail, postpaid. 


All 


orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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this number. “A Lakeland Voyage’’ fills the 
reader with a longing for a vacation in England, 
and suggests to him that he might find as beauti- 
ful scenery nearer home, in Vermont or the Cats- 
kills, for instance. ‘‘ Lace Braid Embroidery ”’ 
will interest the lady readers of the magszine, the 
male readers will prefer ‘‘A Raler of Princes,”’ 
and the young girls will decide for ‘‘ The Tutor’s 
Engagement.’’ Young housekeepers will be very 
much interested in ‘* Dining-room Difficulties,’’ 
for it will show them how easily they may be sur- 
mounted. There are a great many good things in 
the number, but none better than the series of illus- 
trations called “ Our Circulating Library.’’ Cas- 
sell Pablishing Co. $1.50 a year in advance. 


— The Quiver for Jaly opens with a most inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘ My Friends the Costers — Past 
and Present,’’ by G. Holden Pike. All who are 
interested in philanthropic work will be glad to 
read Mr. Pike’s paper, for it is fall of useful 
suggestions. ‘‘ Costers’’ they are called in Eng- 
land; ‘‘peddlers’’ or ‘‘ venders’’ we call them 
here. The Rev. H. Mecmillan makes ‘‘ Waste”’ 
the eubject of a paper in which he shows that often 
that which we regard as ‘‘ waste’’ is put to a good 
use. ‘* Christ in the Home’”’ is the title of an 
article especially designed for Sunday reading. 
There are other papers for Sunday reading, but 
there is more than usual in the way of short ato- 
ries, serial fiction, and special articles. The 
“‘Short Arrows’”’ are to the point and illustrate 
the text in a few words. The Quiver portrait of 
the month is of the Rev. Newman Halil. Cassell 
Pablishing Company. $1 50 a year. 


— From the beautiful white aud gold cover— 
on which the California poppy is glorified—to the 
last page, The Californian for Jaly presents rare 


attractions. An important contribution is that by 
Hon. Thomas J. Gaary on ‘‘ The Law and the 
Chinaman.’’ An article on ‘‘ The Missions of 
California,’’ by Laura B. Powell is of iaterest as a 
record of the period of romanticism in California’s 
history. ‘‘ The Farmer in California’’ is a thor- 
oughly practical paper. John Vance Cheney gives 
‘‘A Redwood’s Idyll,’’ finely illustrated; Fannie 
C. W. Barbour describes a coaching trip from 
Nice to Genoa, and a large amount of espace is 
allotted to exploiting the beauties and commercial 
attractions of Salt Lake City. San Francisco: 
The Californian Pub Co. 


— The current issue of the Magazine of Ameri- 
can History is freighted with important historic in- 
formation. It treats among other subject, the fol- 


lowing: ‘* The Second War with Great Britain,’’ 
by John Anuetin Stevers; *‘An Unknown Exile: 
Was he Charles X.?’? by Henry C. Maine; 
** Raleigh’s New Fort in Virginia,’’ by Edward 
Graham Davis; ‘* The Great Seal of the United 
States,’? by E. T. Lander; ‘‘ The Congressional 
Library,’’ Washington,’”’ by Ainsworth R. Spof- 
ford; *‘A Sketch of Sir Francis Nicholson.’’ The 
departments of Original Documents,’’ ‘‘ History 
in Brief,’’ and “ Notes from the Historical Socie- 
ties’’ are of more than usual interest and value. 
New York: 120 Broadway. 


— The Journal of Political Economy has three 
or four very important papers in the last issue, 
A.N. Kier treats of the “ Development of Scan- 


dinavian Shipping ’’ ; Thorstein Veblem of “ Food 
Supply and the Price of Wheat’”’; F. Weiser of 
** Resumption of Specie Payments in Austria and 
Hungary,’”’ and R. M. Breckenridge of ‘‘ Paper 
Currencies of New France.’? The Department 
of Notes treats of Immigration ; The Silver Griev- 
ance; Incidence of Taxation, and Miscellanies, 
The Book Reviews are exhaustive on books relat- 
ing to Political Economy. This magazine is a 
credit to our young nation. $3 a year. Chicago: 
D. C. Heath & Co., University Prees of Chicago. 


— The American Naturalist for Jane comis too 
late to our table for a seasonable review. We 
would call attention to the general articles, which 


are of unusual interest to teachers and students of 
science, ircluding one by Henry F. Osborn on 
** Recent Researches Upon the Succession of the 
Teeth of Mammale,’’ and also one by Roscoe 
Pound on ‘‘Symbiasis and Matualism in Lichens,’’ 
The general notes cover an unusually broad field, 
and furnish many new facts. The Editorials and 
the Proceedings of Scientific Societies are new and 
valuable. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35c. 
Philadelphia: Binder and Kelley. 


— The Homiletic Review for July has a varied 
and interesting table of contents Dr. Wm. Eliot 
Griffis tells the story of Bartholomens de Glan- 


villa under the title ‘‘A Fourteenth Century 
Preacher’s Companion.’’ Professor Haunt of 
Princeton gives a helpfal paper on ‘“‘ Religious 
Books and Reading.’’ The Sermonic Section has 
among its list of contributors the names of well- 
known sermonizers from America, England, Ger- 
many, China, and the West Indies. New York: 
Fonk & Wagnajls Co. $3.00 per year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute for July; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philade'phia. 

Magazine of American History for May-June; 
terms, $4.00 a year. New York: 120 Broadway. 

Health, for July; terms, $1.00 a year. ton: 
Health Pub. Co. 

Phrenoloxical and Science of Health, for July 
terms, $1 50a year. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Silver Cross, for July; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York. 

Overland Monthly, for July; terms, $3 00 a year. 
San Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mentien this Jeurnal. 


Educational Institutions. 


Massachusetts Institate of Technology, 


BOSTON. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 


The Institute offers special advantages to teachers 
who wish to devote a portion of their time to the 
study of science. Arrangements may be made for 
Saturday or afternoop work, or in some cases for 
temporary study during leave of absence. 

A circular giving details in regard to courses in 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, EN 
GLISH, HIstoRy, and POLITICAL SCIENCE, will be 
mailed on application. 

FRANCIS A. WALKER, LL.D, President. 

Harry W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern Uanguages, Music, Elocution and Art. Fac 
ulty of Twenty two Members. Large Campus Com. 
modious Buildings. Steam Heat, Electric Light. 
Thirty ninth vear. 

Terms, $200 per Vear. 


Miss LEILA 8S. McKEE, Pu.D., Principal. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clipical work offers superior advan 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 

Address LAKA MARSHALL, M.D. Dean, 

131 8 18th 8t., Philadelphia. 


Teachers’ Agencies. | 


NOT ONE failure in ten years in ten years is an exceptional record, but it is ours at Jordan, N. Y. 

Here is an unsolicited letter from the principal, John W. Chandler, Ph D., dated Juue 26, 
1893. ‘* During my ten years’ stay! Jordan as principal of the Academy, it has been necessary for me to 
engage quite «a Dumber of assistant teachers. All these have been selected from the members of your 
Teacher’s Agency. Your knowledge of the quali- F AILURE been so perfect that nt a single failure 
fications ef the teachers registered with you has has resulted trom your. selections al- 
though the salaries offered by the Board of Educatior have been many times, far below the qualifications 
d‘manded. Should I hereafter need your a-sistance, I shall rely with confidence upon your judgment in 
the selection.’ We consider that a strong testimonial, worth the attentiou of IN TEN YEARS 


other principals who are continually employing new teachers. We do our work 
pretty carefuliy here, and it might be weil for vou to try 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
Teachers Co-Operative Association 
P 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. ositions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and pas gatnce a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te ry acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has sec to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


, Colorado, May 15, 1893. 


Dr. Hiram Oreutt,—Dear Sir: 

Misses J—— and D. , teachers employed through your 
Agency last summer, have given us perfect satisfaction. We 
are now looking for two other teachers to fill important positions 
(as descri ed below). What can you do for us? 

* Very truly yours, 
Euaene C. Srevens, Supt. City Schools. 


Teachers positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services pont hae ty 5 and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 
MICHIGAN, 


HOGAN. ow. | Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
subjects. Has Summer &chools in Surveying, Stop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing, and Field Geology 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue write the Director. 


CULLEGES. 
estos ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoolr, 
Registrar. 


Open to both sexes. Address the 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART 80HOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and er culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. Boypmgn, A.M. 


NORMAL SOHOO Mass. 
or r 68, e 
D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Oatalogues address 
1. Principal. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
- accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 
sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 

Nervous diseases in all theirforms The only Para 

lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 

free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers Agency 

OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Music of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

references furnished. 
KE. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Teachers Wanted. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
100 SONGS fora 2 ct. stamp, Homm & YOUTH, Oadis,O, 


St. Louis, Mo. 17TH YEAR. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We now have a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have already filled one at $3000. A College Presi- 
dent who says he never used a Bureau before, engaged five of our men at $1000 each. A few days ago we 
telegraphed one cf our New York State members first information of a vacancy in his own county. He 
applied and was elected within an hour after application was received. 

We have hundreds of vacancies of all kinds. If you wish a prompt election to a desirable position, 


register at once. L. B. LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St. (G), ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 12012 So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ml Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business (/ffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Secures good positions wf g00d teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 
TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Miss FOSTER, Myr 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


K E R K & H U Y S S 0 0 N GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 


Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2,053,600. 


pend on results, 
Union Teachers Agency 
Union School Bureau { American School Bureau, 2 ¥. 14th St, New York. 
An Agency to assist School Boards, School Superintendents, College Presidents, and Principals of Private 
Schools in selecting the best teachers for existing or prospective vacancies. No charge for such services. 
7 } 5 Teachers who would like to be enrolled 
in this Agency are requested to send a 
fullistatement of their qualifications and 
esired an e@ salary expected, enclos- 
262 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. sing 10 cents in stamps and a photograph. 
If it then seems to the manager that he would be justified in recommending them for such a position as 
they want, he will send them an enrollment blank to fill; if not, he will return the photograph and testl- 
monials. No registration fee is required. Only the best teachers are wanted. 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ers seekin itions, ( Address (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
and those wishing change C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 


an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 
AT to ULDING & MERRILL 
TO 5 MANAGERS, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 
For positions for September. We can assist you. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


EACHERS aAnpb 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


| 
| 


We are located with LeacH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, in the North end, on the 
second floor of the great building for Manufactures and Liberal Arts, Section D. 
You will find on exhibition a complete list of our publications, including ele- 
gantly bound volumes of the Journal of Education and American Teacher. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BosTON AND CHICAGO. _ 


Please call on us at 


the World's Fazr. 
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School Supplies 


ACME 


Stationery 
Pencil Tablets 


Writing Tablets 


and 


Composition Books 
P ap Cr | Quincy Practice Papers 


= om p an V5 | Students Note Books 
| Kte. 


New York and Brooklyn. , Kte. 


ee | Feeling that the day of inferior paper for educational ee 
purposes is past, we take pleasure in announcing 

», our friends that all of our School Goods are manu- ie 
factured from the very best material. 


OME IMPORTANT 
NEW VOLUMES 


Will soon be added to the International 
Education Series that is now so widely 


and favorably known to the educational 
world. 

The teacher who has resolved to know 
more, and to take a higher rank, and is not 
already in possession of the International 
Education Series, is becoming a rarity. 

The inexperienced teacher needs it for 
preparation. ‘The experienced teacher needs 
it for reference. The demands of the times 
require the high standard that it enables the 
teacher to reach. The weaklings that loiter 
in the path of progress must go to the wall. 

An arrangement is now in force by which 
any responsible teacher may obtain it at 
once. 

Send for particulars, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


LACKBOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 in. wide © yd., 75 cts. 
48 in. wide, «$1.00. 


Special discounts to Boards of Education. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave,, N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


Picturesque Tablets. 
ILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Pustisues, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Teaxt-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


{> Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases. 


All Revised to Present Date. 


For the Pocket. The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United | 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $200 | and Lerritory in the United Srates, $7 59 

For the School. ‘The Globe Hand Atlas, with | For the Library, The World at Hiome Atlas. 
54 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, | with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Classical Geography. $1 00. | United States, $8.00. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades, By Wm. M. PECK, author of 
**Our New Arithmetic.’”’ 12mo, ix. + 246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Presents a methods of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 
the best and largest results, 


GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hosarr B. Jacons and 
Brower. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80, 
Catalogues on app.ication. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14th St., New York. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Four Hundred Students. 
as 4 thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosoph % 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. endian Expression aaeeenines 
cH Fall Term opens October 17th. Address for Llustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director 


Established by 
Mra. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889, 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


SCHOOL PENS 


PERRY & F LONDON. 
Est. 1824, 
Largest ald Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 


Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Sole Agenis, 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY”? by Geo. F. Rootand¢. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. Ag its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs 
Price $1.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal) type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”. The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc. 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
WISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit. 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Soe M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Oo., London; Dr. L. 


es on application. 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


——— BLISH 


REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERBILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER*ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
MS 


H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset BSt., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivallied Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


SCHOOLKEEPING How To Do It. 


By Hream OrncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It wiil 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

stions on teaching, ae. and discipline, 
Sows from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. Address 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. C@., 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Suggestions for 


Colored Papers, address the publishers. 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 E. Tenth 


COLOR TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE PRanG EpucaTIONAL COMPANY have now ready for teachers a handbook of 


Color Teaching. 


This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and «esthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. : 
Its clear and practical directions for the teacher’s guidance in class exercises of dif- 
ent grades make it a most valuable schoolroom help. 
It is illustrated with numerous plates showing photographic reproductions of class work, 
and include miniature fac-stmi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for school use. 
Price, One Dollar. 
For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets, and 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


St., New Work. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y.,, 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


Minerais, j Stuffe ni ls 
Casts of Fossils, | 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 
Relief Maps, | __—_ send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


Lehigh Blackboard Cloth Blackboards 


215 Wabash Av., Chicag 


Vas Elegant Designs .*. Superior Workmanship Great 
thes Old Instruments taken in exchange. Write for 


Established in 1851. 


Catalogues and full information. 
170 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. _ 


Durability Easy Terms. 


| 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 
Po Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
— LONDON—----- | 
Made = 
. 
| 


